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33> The publication office of the Recister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $5 per annum, in apvance. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 


3 >>. Communications by mail, must be posi-paiw 
or they will not be taken from the office. 


3 >> For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 

3] $= We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
vance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
year’s subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

Postmasters are authorised by law to frank re- 
mittances, for subscriptions, to Editors of news- 
papers. 





—_—_—_-—__—___-- —~~@eo-—-  -- 

7[ >> Complete sets of the Register—to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (folio)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. 
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2-3” Ex-Governor McNutt, of Mississippi, 
died on the 23d ult., at Memphis, Tenn. 


io 
wor 


3. > In our last it was stated that Indiana had 
declared in favor of the establishment of free 
schools by a vote of 27,545 against 27,253.. By 
a reference to the full returns in the State Journal, 
of the 30th ult., we perceive that the vote in 
favor of taxation for free schools was 77,332— 
against it 61 ,900,—majority in favor of it 15,832. 

UD a ae 

State Evecrions.—Michigan, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and ‘Texas held elections for State offi- 
cers on Monday last,—New York and New Jer- 
sey, on yesterday. Massachusetts will hold her 
election on Monday next, the | 3th inst., and De- 
laware on Tuesday the 14th. 

pA ET SLs PY 

A large fire occurred at Alexandria, La., on 
the night of the 18th ult., consuming three 
Squares of the principal business part of the town. 
All the mercantile establishments, except one, the 
Canal Bank building, and the office of the Red 
River Republican, were destroyed. The loss is 
estimated at $600,000. ‘The books and papers 
of the bank were preserved. 
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Reuicious Newsparers.—The American Mes- 
‘enger, it is stated, has a circulation of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, monthly ; the Christian 
Miscellany, fifty thousand ; the Early Days, thirty- 
four thousand; the London Family Visitor, fifty 
thousand. No periodicals have made such giant 
‘ttides in the extent of their circulation as those 
of the religious class. Thirty-five years only 
have elapsed since the birth of the first of this 





Tuanksoivinc.—The Governors of the follow- 
ing States have recommended the observance of 
thanksgiving days, as follows :— 


Maine, Noy. 16{ Pennsylvania, Nov. 23 
N. Hampshire, “ 16] Maryland, “a 3 
Massachusetts, “ 30! Ohio, a: Ze 
Vermont, “ 16) Kentucky, oe 
Connecticut, « 30 | Tennessee, oa 
New York, “ 23 | Missouri, "ee 





New Jersey, ss 23 | 


_ 
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Cost or Snips or War.—Only about three- 
eighths of the cost of constructing ships of war, 
says the Bunker Hill Aurora, is for labor. The 
outfit and equipment is abont equal to the cost of 
hull and spars. 

FRIGATE CONGRESS. 
Cost of material $131,851 31 
Cost of labor 77,171 97 


Whole cost of hull andspars $209,053 28 
Whole cost when ready forsea 424,562 42 
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Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 



















National Affairs. 
The amount of stock of the loan of 1848, is- 


sued in Washington on foreign account, has been 
unusually large. It iss follows, ending on Sa- 


ee 





turday afternoon, 28th ult. : 

England $354,000 
France 89,300 
Belgium 3,900 
Canada 5,000 
Germany 65,000 
Brazil 10,000 
Spain 30,000 

$556,300 


tho 
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The receipts into the Treasury during the 
quarter ending the 30th of September last, as 
nearly as can now be ascertained, were, viz :— 


$9,010,000 00 
470,000 00 





From customs 
“ lands 





A company in Cincinnati are about to set up | 
an Ice Factory. By a recent chemical discevery, | 
the purest chrystal ice can be made in the warm- 
est weatber, and furnished at the low price of 
one dollar per ton. This isa great discovery ; 
and if ships which are going to low latitudes can 
have an apparatus for making ice, it will obviate 
one of the most disagreeable privations of a long 
sea voyage. 

The Commercial of that city states that the 
patent for the machine is valued at half a million 
of dollars, and the Gazette adds that the experiments 
which led to the grand result have been continued 
for many months in that city ; all the machinery 
has been made here; and, lastly, the ice itself 
has been produced, in quantities which show that 
the thing is neither a humbug, nor a chimera. 

———______.499————___ 

3¢S> The Postal arrangement noticed in our 
last number as having been concluded with the 
Pacific Steamship Company, for the transporta- 
tion of a mail, monthly, across the Isthmus, be- 
tween Chagres and Panama, goes into operation 
on the first December. The first mail will be 
made up to be at Panama in time to reach the 
California (the new steamship of the Pacific 
Co.,) which left New York a few weeks ago, by 
the route of Cape Horn, for the Pacific station. 


| 
} 





zatlan, or some port on the west coast of Mexico, |: 
thence to Monterey, the bay of San Francisco, 
and Astoria, touching at the same points on her 
return from Panama, passing along the whole of 
the Mexican Pacific coast. 

The annexed is a table of distances between 
New York and Chagres, by way of Charleston, 
Savannah, and Havana :— 


From Sandy Hook bar toCharlesion bar, 614 
of “ Savannah 680 
Havana (Moro.) 1260 
to Balize per above route, 1771 
«© Havana to Chagres, 1048 
These are nautical miles, 60 to a degree, the 
number of land or statute miles being 69} toa 
degree. The distances were measured as nearly 
as a vessel could steam them on the courses she 
would be obliged to steer. 


— 
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Ausert Gaiatin.—This venerable citizen 
has been for some days, and is still dangerously 
ill, at his residence in New York. His disease is 
one that rarely fails to be fatal to persons of his 





*pecies of newspapers. 








great age. 


“ Joan of 1847, exclusive of 
treasury notes funded 

“ Joans of 1848 

‘* miscellaneous 


1,136,000 00 
6,538,650 00 
101,000 00 





$17,255,650 00 
The expenditures during the same period 
were :— 
Civil list, miscellaneous, and fo- 
reign intercourse, (including the 
amount paid from the treasury 


under the 12th article of the 
$3,371,918 27 


treaty with Mexico) 
On account of the army 6,862,090 24 
633,496 51 


" ‘© Indian department 


6 “ fortifications 192,669 65 

“ ‘¢ pensions 376,594 98 

« “ navy 2,979,022 17 
Interest on public debt and trea- 

sury notes 161,750 38 


Re-imbursement of treasury notes, 
exclusive of those funded 


806,300 00 
$15,383,842 20 
R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasus y. 
Treasury Department, Oct. 31, 1848. 


—_——-—-— - --—~+@e—- --- — 





From Panama the California will proceed to Ma-| ~pprasuRY NOTES OUTSTANDING, NOV. 


1, 1848. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, Nov. 1, 1848. 


Amount outstanding of the several 


issues prior to the act of 22d 
July, 1846, as per records of 


this office $161,989 SI 


Miles. | Amount outstanding of the issue of 


22d July, 1846, as per records 
of this office, 
Amount outstanding of the issue of 


28th January, 1847, as per re- 
11,234,450 00 


cords of this office, 
11,660,689 31 
Deduct cancelled notes in the hands 
of the accounting officers, of 
which $10,150 is under the act 
of 22d July, 1846, and $250 


under other acts 


265,150 00 





10,400 00 


$11,650,289 3h 
DANIEL GRAHAM, 
Register of the Treasury. 
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Inp1an Treaty.— Four millions of acres acquir- 
ed —General Medill, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs passed through this city lately, having 
bought cut all the right of the Menominee In- 
dians in the Territory of Wisconsin, whereby 
the United States have acquired the title to 4,- 
000,000 acres of new territory in Wisconsin, 
embracing lands on the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers, laid down in the recent map, as parts 
of Brown, Portage and Wisconsin counties, and 
embracing Little and Big Bull Falls, Whitney's 
Mills, &c., &e., 

Some years ago, Congress granted to Wiscon- 
sin the alternate sections to complete a canal be- 
tween the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, The ca- 
val could not be made because the Jndians owned 
mucnof the land. It has now been boughit ; and 
two days alter the making of the treaty, two 
hundred squatters had laid their claims. The 
Jand is very rich and vajuable. 

Several attempts have been made to treat 
with this very old and once powerful tribe of In- 
dians, of which Osh-kosh is chief. But all have 
_been unsuccessful. He is connected with some 
of the wealthiest and most influential citizens of 
the Mississippi on the Crow-wing River, near 
where the Winnebagoes now are, and on lands 
which the Government bought of the Chippe- 
was. 

The treaty isa very fair one for both parties. 
The Judians get about $300,000 ; and, out of this, 
a specific sum is set apart fora manual labor 
school, a grist-mill, a black-smith’s shop, and the 
support of a miller, for fifteen years. The In- 
diaus remove themselves, and thus save those 
swindling operations which are gone into by con- 
tractors in their removal. ‘Thus the whole mat- 
ter isa plain business transaction between the 
Indians and the Government. There are no re- 
serves in the matter to make trouble. 

The Superintendent took the whole matter 
into his own hands, and the whole expense (for 
travelling and ail) of negotiating this treaty, 
will not be $150. Gen. Medill, in all his opeta- 
tions with this tribe, has astonished every body. 
His success and his economy both are unrival- 
led. The present annuities of this tribe cease 
in 1857. Gen. Medill arranged it so as to com- 
mence the payment thereaiter in annual pay- 
ments so thatthe Indians cannut squander their 
money, ani yel haveit as they need ut. It would 
have been better for the Government could it 
have hud Gen. Medill to »egotiate more of its 
treaties.— Chicago Democrat. 





Statistical account of the expenscs of the U. 
S. Government, for every administration since 
the adoption ol the Constitution, taken from the 
journals of Congress: 


Geo. Washington, (8 years,) $15 892,198 
John Adaus, (4 years,) 9,362,537 
‘Thomas Jefferson, (8 years,) 41,300,738 
James Madiscn, (8 years, ) 144,684,939 
James Mourve, (3 years,) 104,463,400 
Joho Q. Adams, (4 years,) 5U,5U1,915 
Andrew Jackson, (& sears, ) 145,792,735 
Martin Van Buren, (4 years,) 136,406 963 
John Tyler, (4 years,) 91,158,177 


The estimated expenses of the present auminis- 
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that the past differences between the two coun- 
tries have been so happily arranged, and that 
there remains pending no question to disturb the 
hope that peace and friendship may be lasting. 
Permit me to assure you that } will always bave 
a sincere pleasure in co-operating with your Ex- 
cellency and the respected members of your 
Cabinet, in whatever may tend to preserve and 
strengthen the good feeling whicb has so happily, 
been re-establishe’. Ifthe recent events are 
exami:ed, it is worthy of observation, thet al- 
though some of the aristocratic guvernments of 
the old world hase fallen to pieces through the 
multitude of evils inherent in their systems, the 
two Republics of Northern America have finish- 
ed a contest without any injury having been in- 
flieted upon their institutions, and without having 
prejudiced the guaranties of the people, who in 
both plentifully enjoy civil liberty and constitu- 
tional rights, giving a new proof of the value and 
t fieacy of republican institutions, and their supe. 
riority in whatever exigency may arise. 

Mexico and the United States, separated only 
by an imaginary line, with institutions similar in 
many respects, should be political and commer- 
cial friends, not only now, but for all future time. 
Such | believe to be the sentiments of the peo- 
ple and the government of the United States, to 
which those of your Excellency and a vast ma- 
jority of the people of this Republic assuredly 
correspond. 

The method of carrying out these sentiments 
is a practical question of the highest importance. 
| beiieve there are few who deny the maxim of 
modern times, that the bonds of commerce are 
those most proper to preserve friendship between 
nations. Let liberal relations be once establish 
ed between Mexico and the United States, and I 
venture lo prognosticate that it will not again be 
necessary to resort to arms. The opinion is gain- 
ing ground that commercial restrictions belong 
lo a past age, and should never again find a place 
in the republican creed. 1 sincerely desire to 
see them abolished in the two countries, as well 
for the advantages which result to consumers, as 


friendship between the two Republics would be 
perpetual. 

Animated with these sentiments, I place my 
credentials ‘n your hands. 


To which the President replied as foliows :— 


Sir—] receive with much satisfaction the cre- 
dentials which your Excellency hus handed me, 
and which accredit you as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to this Government. The conduct of your Ex- 
cellency in discharging the duties of the delicate 
and difficult mission which you have filled | shall 
ulways remember in a manner as gratetul us bo- 
norable. 

The Government of Mexico, which is anima- 
ted with the most anxious sentiments for the 


ing between the (wo nations, receive the appoint- 
ment of your Excellency as a guarantee that 
there will not be again an interruption of that 
peace which the people require as the first ele- 
ment of their weltare and liverty. 

The emancipation of our beautiful continent 





tration, under James K, Poik, have been piaced 
ut $302 SU0,0UU, to inciude the cust of the late | 


war. 
—— ~+~@e-— -—— 


DIPLOMATIC. 

Senor Rosa has heen appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Uni- 
ted States by the Mexican Republic, and is ex- 
pected to arrive at Washington shortly in com- 
pany with our Minister, Mr. Clifford. They 
were to leave Vera Cruz on or about the 5th inst 

Senor ArranGoiz, formerly the Mexican Con- 
sul at New Orleans, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Mexican Legation, at Washington. 

‘The President has officially recognized ‘Thomas 
Becker as Consul ad interim of Nassau, for the 
State of ‘Texas, to reside at Galveston. 





Sreecu or Mr. CLirForD, ON PRESENTING His 
CREDENTIALS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF Mexico.— 
Sir: Having fulfilied the duties which devolved 
upop me as a member of the Special Com- 
mission, and which 1 have exercised until this 
moment, I come to present my credentials as 
Euvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States, near this Republic. 

in continuing myyelations with the Govern- 


-agitated the Old World, and shaken to thei 


foru.s an epoch memorable in history of the dis- 
play of that republican principle which has lately 


fuundations its firmest thrones. ‘Ihe chief de- 
sice of my heart is, that this principle muy re- 
main unbrvken, and strengthen itseli by causing 
the happiness and the greatness of the people 
who have adopted it ag the basis of their consti- 
tution. 

it has preserved Mexico from the weight of 
the recent tempests of her political life, andin 
my administration 1 will not omit to enforce any 
thing which may tend to consolidate it, or make 
effective the Jraternity of the people of America. 
Living in go6d barmony, strengthening our rela- 
tions by the mesons with which civilization and 
commerce fraternize nations, and promoting our 
mutual weliare by the blessings of justice, order 
and liberty, the two people musi realize the 
grandest presentiment with which the liberty of 
the New World was proclaimed. 

The sentiments which your Excellency ex- 
presses in the name of your government and 
country are the same with which the govern- 
ment and people of Mexico will always endeavor 
to preserve their best relations. The new mis- 
sion of your Exceilency, 1 am assured, will most 














ae 
Mr. Clifford then said :— _ 


Sir—l have now the honor to present al 
ter from the President ‘of the United Biates, 
in reply to that of your Excellency of 1). 
6th of June last, communicating the informati 4 
of your elevation to the Chief Magistracy of this 
Republic, and | am instructed by the Preside 
to place it in your Excellency’s hands. . 

This service is the more agreeable to me at 
the present time, as the sentiments Contained jn 
the letter cannot fail, } think, to be acceptable 
and in all respects satisfactury to your Exce|. 
lency and the Governm: nt and people of Mexico 

It is to. me a pleasing spectacle to behold he 
President of one Republic voluntarily offering 
his sincere congratulations to that of another 
upon the event of that other’s elevation, by the 
votes of his fellow citizens to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the country. 

I beg leave to assure your Excellency that 
the language employed on the occasion is not 
amere matter of form. When the President 
said that nothing shall be wanting within the 
limits of his constitutional powers which’ may 
contribute to preserve and confirm the good un- 
derstanding so happily re-established between 
the two countries, he gave utterance to a senti- 
ment which be will maintain, and to one which 
will be a, proved by the whole American people. 
With these remarks, J] beg leave to place the 
letter in your Excellency’s hands. 


James K. Poux, President of the United States 
of America, to his Excellency Don Jose Joa- 
chin de Herrera, General of Division and Con- 
Stituiiona) President of the United Mexican 
States : 

Great axp Goop Frienp—I have received 
the letter dated at the National Palace of San- 
tiago de Queretaro, on the 6ih of June of the 
present year, in which your Excellency commu- 
nicates to me the fact of your elevation by the 
voles of your fellow-citizens to the Presidency 











for the guarantee it would give that peace and | 
| Excellency my sincere congratulations, and | do 


of the Mexican Republic, and of your having al- 


| ready eu'ered upon the duties of that higir and 


responsible station. In return, ! offer to your 


‘su the more readily irom the conviction that the 
elevation of your Excellency atlords the surest 
guarantee of the maintenance of the principles of 
constitutional liberty in Mexico, and of the con- 
tinuance of peace and amily between the two 
nations. 1 assure your Excellency that no- 
thing shall be wanting withm the limits of my 
| constitutional powers which may tend to pre- 
serve and confirm the good understanding so 
happily re-established, with every prospect of 
duration, and to increase and extend the rela- 
lions, political and commercial, which are so es- 
sential for the prosperity and advancement of 
both Republics ; and, relying with confidence ou 
ithe enlightened patriotism of your Excellency 
fur co-operation in these great and desirable 





pieservation of the peace and good understand-| ends; | otler your Excellency ihe assurance of 


the high considerations with which | remain your 
good iriend, JAMES K. POLK. 
By the President: 
James BucHANAaN, 
: Secretary of State. 
Written at Washington, August 9, A. D. 1548. 


ARMY. 

Mitrrary AppointMEnTs.—General Persifer 
F. Siwsith has been ordered to California, as Mili- 
tary Governor, and is to exercise military cou- 
mand over all troops in California and Oregon. 
A better appointment could not have been made. 
General Swith is a superior man—a gallant aud 
successful soldier, and probably the most accom 
plisbed civilian in the whole army, having been 
educated for the bar in Philadeiphia. He filled 
an important judicial office for several years }° 
New Orleans ; bul when our reverses 1n Florida 
called for a vigorous eflurt on the part of the gv~ 
vernment, he volunteered bis services, and ne 
dered efficient aid in bringing the war to an €D ‘ 
His military genius and aptitude for the duties ’ 
the camp were recognized by the erecwnatet 
and when the regiment of mounted riflemen by 
organized under a law of Congress 1D 1846, , : 
Smith, for he was then in private life, op a 
pointed its Colonel. On the breaking out ° a. 
war with Mexico, he took the command Of "" 
Louisiara volunteers, and was brevetted & og 
dier for gallant and distinguished services 








ment of Mexico, it is highly satisfactory to me 


effectually contribute towards the altainment of 
such a consummation. } 





} 
Monterey. Subsequently he was ordered to "0 
valley of Mexico, and receive 
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ral’s brevet for brilliant achievements at Contre” 
ras. His regiment is now on its way to Oregon, 
where it is to be stationed, under the command 
of Lieut. Col. Loring. Gen. Smith’s statesman- 
like abilities will be most important in the admi- 
nistration of affairs in California, where no civil 
government has yet been organized: and the Sec- 
retary of War, is entitled to all credit for making 
the selection. - 

Gen. Riley isto command a military depart- 
ment, embracing, probably, the whole of Califor- 
nia. This being an independent command equal 
to his brevet rank, will, we presume, give him 
the pay and emoluments of a Brigadier General. 
This veteran who is now about to embark from 
New York for his destination, will carry with him 
the best wishes of troops of friends. 


23> The California inland military expedi- 
tion, under command of Col. Washington, left 
Chihuahua on the 7th of September,—the troops 
in good health and doing well. Corn was scarce, 
and selling at $8 the fanega—four times the usual 

rice. Horses, mules and cattle, owing to the 
depredations and inroads upon the settlements by 
the Apaches, were also scarce. Col. Washing- 
ton gave a splendid review at Chihuahua, and 
Gov. Trias, in return, gave a dinner to the Colo- 
nel and his officers. Seven or eight hundred re- 
gular Mexican troops were at the place. 

Col. Washington, with Bragg’s artillery ond 
company H took the route via Santa Fe, while 
Major Graham, with four companies of dragoons, 
took the Southern route, passing the cupper 
mines, through the State of Sonora, to Calilor- 
nia. 

Tue Tuirp Inrantry.—Companies A, B, C, 
E, F, and K of the * Auld Third,” under com- 
mand of Major Van Horne, embarked the even- 
ing of the 16th inst., at East Pascagoula on the 
steamers Fashion and A. R. Hetzel. 

Companies F and I of the 1st infantry embark- 
ed at the same time on the steamer Maria Burt 
under the following officers: Captain King and 
Lieutenants Crittenden and Turnley. These eight 
companies are destined for San Antonio, Texas, 
and will disembark at Fort Lavaca. 

Companies D, F, G, and H of the 3d, under 
the command of Capt. Gordon, remain at East 
Pascagoula for the present as a guard to the hos- 
pital. “They are the companies destined for the 
Paso del Norte, and will leave as soon as the 
most convenient route can be ascertained. 

[WV O. Picayune. 

iL > We learn by a letter from Fort Leaven- 
worth, dated ov the 16cb tnst., that in compliance 
with an order from the AdjutantGeneral’s of- 
fice, and trom Department headquarters, Captain 
Ruff, with companies G aad 1, mounted riflemen, 
left that post on the 15th for Fort Childs, on 
Grand Island. They are designed to relieve Col. 
Powell’s command, the Oregon battalion. 

[St. Louis Rep , Oct. 25. 

The remains of the late Lieutenant Henderson 
Ridgely, 4th Regiment United States Infantry, 
Were Committed to the grave at St. Louis, Mo., 
on the 20th ull., with military honors. 

—_—~@r>———_- 

General Scott has testified ‘his sense of the 
national value of the U. S. Military Academy, 
aud of the admirable conduct of its disciples in 
the recent fields of war,” in presenting to it “ the 
trophies of the valor and skill of our gallant little 
army, which, like those of Miltiades, will not per- 
mit the future soldiers of the people, like young 
Themistocles, to sleep until they shall have grati- 
fied themselves, by diligent improvement of their 
opportunities, to render like service to their 
Country.” We annex the correspondence accom- 
Pauying the presentation :— 

West Point, Sept. 14, 1848. 

Sir—I offer, through you, to the United States 
lilitary Academy, sections of several flag statis 
taken by the gailant army of the United States, 
'0 the campaign that commenced at Vera Cruz, 
and terminated in the capital of Mexico. 

Pour other staffs, ¢aptured with the strong 
nets viz: the entrenchment camp of Contreras, 
. convent of Cherubusco, the Bridge-head of 
tae a and the Citadel of Mexico, were di- 
on into small individual trophies by our offi- 

Sand men, before my wishes on the subject 








Of course, all captured flags, colors, &., were, 
as national trophies, sent to Washington. 

The following inscriptions have been placed on 
the respective objects: 


Juan de Uiloa, Vera Cruz; taken by the Ameri- 
can army, March 29, 1847.” 

2. “Part of the flag-staff of Fort San Iago, 
Vera Cruz; taken by the American Army, March 
29, 1847." 

3. * Part of the flag-staff of Fort Conception, 
Vera Cruz; taken by the American Army, March 
29, 1847” 

4. ** Part of the flag-staff of Cerro Gordo ; ta- 
ken by the American army, April 18. 1847.” 

5. ** Part of the flag-staff of the Castle of Pe- 
rote; taken by the American army, April 23, 
1847.” 

6. ‘* Part of the Mag-staff of the Castle of Cha. 
‘tage taken by the American army, Sept. 13, 
1847.” 

7. “ Part of the flag-staff of the National Pa- 
lace of Mexico, tuken by the American army, 
Sept. 14, 1847.” 

At the foot of each inscription this line is added: 
“The plates [and caps—all brass] made of the 
mountings of captured muskets.” 

It may be worth stating that the caps and plates 
were made in the Citadel of Mexico, by the me- 
chanics of our own army. : 

As, under Providence, it was mainly to the Mi- 
litary Academy that the United States became 
indebted for those brilliant achievements, and 
other memorabie victories, I have a lively plea- 
sure in tendering the seven trophies (semi-nation- 
al,) tothe mother of so many accomplished sol- 
diers and patriots. If acceptable, please give 
them such place of deposit in the Academy as 
you may deem appropriate. 

With high respect and esteem, 
i remain yours faithfully, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Captain Henry Brewerton, Superintendent U. 

S. Military Academy. 


U. S. Minirary Acapemry, 
West Point, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1848. 


General—I have had the honor to receive your 
comtaunication of this date, with the interesting 
memorials of the brilliant achievements of our 
arms in Mexico, which you have been pleased to 
present to the Military Academy as a testimo- 
nial of your approbation of the services of ber 
sons in the memorable conflicts between Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico. 

In accepting, in behalf of the Institution, these 
precious trophies of the valor and skill of our 
gallant little army, I may be permitted to advert 
to the many evidences you have given of parental 
care and interest, in our Alma Mater. Corres- 
ponding feelings of affection and gratitude have 
been awakened on vur part, which it bas ever 
been our pride to evince. Your recent glorious 
campaign in Mexico has but served to cunfirm 
our admiration and respect, and to strengthen 
the regard cherished towards you by the mem- 
bers of this Institution. Its eleves are indebted 
to you for the opportunities afforded them of 
proving they are not unworthy recipients of the 
military education bestowed by their country. 

These trophies will be placed temporarily in 
some room, where they can be cunveniently 
viewed by visitors at West Point. At some fu- 


‘Oo. and more worthy to receive, these and other 
national trophies which may be entrusted to our 
care. 
With sentiments of high respect and esteem, 
] remain, General, 
Your most obedient servant, 

HEN. BREWERTPON: 
Major General Winfield Scott, West Point, 
N.Y. 

Note.—Commodore Perry having complained 
that Gen. Scott had excluded the nawe of the 
Navy in his inscriptions on the sections of the 
several flag-staffs, mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter, Gen. Scott very promptly repaired the omis- 
sion by ordering that the words, ** and navy,” be 
immediately inserted alter the word “‘ army~” 

—__~o>—_—— 


NAVY. 


Promotions anD APPOINTMENTS 1N THE Enat- 
NEERS Corps oF THE Nav¥.—Promotions.—At the 
late examination held at Norfolk, Virginia, the 
following named assistants were passed for pro- 





bad become known to the parties. 


motion, viz :—First Assistant Jesse Gay to be 


1. “ Part of the flag staff of the Castle of San | 


ture day we hope to have a gallery appropriated | 





| Chief engineer. Second Assistants Edward Fa- 
ron, Wm. E. Everett and Wm. H. Shock, to be 
first assistants. Third Assistants Benjamin E. 
Garvin, E. A. Whipple, J. C. Tennant, to be se- 
cond assistants. Appointmenls.—Geo. W. Alex- 
ander, of Pennsylvania; John Faron, of New 
York; George Gideon, Jr., of Pennsylvania ; 
George T. W. Logan, of New Jersey; James 
McHobby, of Mass. ; Thomas Almhouse Jackson, 
of Virginia; Edwin Fithian, of Penosylvania. 


List of officers attached to the frigate Constitu- 
; tion, now at anchor off Union wharf, Boston, 
bound for the Mediterranean : 

Captain, John Gwinn ; Lieutenants, John H. 
Rowan, M. Smith, A. F. V. Gray, B. F. Shut- 
tick, C. B. Poindexter, W. R. McKinney; Mas- 
ter, H. Rolando; Marine Officers, D. D. Biker, 
Captain G. F. Lindsay, Jr., Lieutenant ; Purser, 
B. J. Cahoone; Surgeon, C. F. Guillow; Passed 
Assistant Surgeon, R. W. Jeffery ; Assistant Sur- 
geon, P. J. Horwith; Chaplain, N. Frost; Pas- 
sed Midshipmen, C. W. Aby, G. E. Mornan, N. 
T. West, D. Forrest, E T. McCauley, J. H. Ro- 
chelle, H. C. Duval, J. D. Daniels; Midshipmen, 
R. M. Caldwell, E. H. Oakley, J. Stillwell, G. 
H. Chapman, J.C. K. Wygau. J. G. Waxwell, 
J. Butler; Captain’s Cierk, E. St. C Clark Pur- 
ser’s Clerk, J. D. Fioyd; Boatswain, J. Feather- 
ston; Gunner, J. C. Ritter; Carpenter, L. Man- 
son; Sail-maker, J. D. Blackford. 

Boston Journal, 27th ult. 

This frigate is now ready for sea—her destina- 
tion is the Mediterranean, and she will probaoly 
winter at Spebria. 


The U. S. frigate Sr. Lawrence, arrived at 
Bremer. about the 8th ult., from Cowes. 

The London Times gives the following account of 
the mission of this frigate : 

The American mai} steamers running between 
New York and Bremen, via Southampton, have 
developed a most important traffic between Ger- 
many and the United States, and the Government 
of the latter country has exhibited thew appreci- 
ation of the importance of this traffic by sending 
over the St. Lawrence for the protection of Ame- 
rican interests in the North Sea as soon as she 
could be got ready after the news of a blockade 
|of the German ports by the Danish fleet was re- 
|ceived at Washington. Now that the blockade 
tas been raised, we learn that the St. Lawrence 
will not make a long stay in the Weser, owing to 
the unfavorable weather for wintering there. She 
will return to this neighborhood in a few weeks 
for supplies, making her permanent station for 
‘the winter at Lisbon or Cadiz. 


| 77> The U.S. ship ALLeGuany was to leave 
|Monevideo about the first of August for Rio 
Janeiro, from thence she will proceed to the Me- 
diterranean to finish her cruise. 


The U.S. steamer Water Wircn, Lieutenant 
Commanding George W. ‘Totten, was off Pensa- 
cola previous to the 20th October, in fifteen days 
from Vera Cruz, having touched at Laguna on 
the 24 ult., and subsequently at Campeachy. 


30 >> The U. S. Storeship Freponia, Lieut. 
Cowut. Neville, is now at New York, taking in a 
cargo of naval stores lor the U. S. squadron in 
the Pacific. 


3L3> The U. S. Revenue Brig, Connerivs W. 
LAWRENCE, Captain Fraser, wetghed anchor on 
the first mstant, from Washington City for Nor- 
folk, on her oulward-bound passage to Oregon and 
California. 


The Norfolk Beacon, of 31st ult., says: 

The U. 8S. sloop-ol-war VANDALIA has been 
lengthened twelve feet, is now on the ways, and 
is in a state of forwardness. 

The steam-frigate Misstssipri is in the dry 
dock, undergoing a thorough repair. 

A number of workmen are now employed on 
the new steam-frigate PowHAaTAN. 


iL >> The proposals offered for building six 
revenue cutlers were opened at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, on the 10th ult., when it 
was ascertained that for every thing but the hulls, 
the lowest bids were from Baltimore, viz :-— 

Messrs. John S. Brown & Co., large culters, 
$7,500 ; small cutters, $5,050. 

Joiners work, Mr. Wm. H. Hooper, $695 each. 

Sails, Mr. Thomas H. Lambdiu, $3v6 each for 
the large, small $350. 

The lowest bidder for the boals was G. B. 
Smith, of Stonington, Conn. 
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OBITUARY. 


DeatH or Generat Kearney.—The death of 
Brigadier General Stephen W. Kearney. is an- 
nounced as having taken place at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, on Tuesday last, 31st ult. No 
officer of the army stood higher in the estima- 
tion of his feliow soldiers, or of the country 
generally. General Kearney was born in New- 
ark, New Jersey, about the year 1793, and was 
thus in his 55th year at the time of his death. 
He entered the army, as Lieutenant, in 1812; 
fought at Queenston, and served through that 
war with credit. He was made a Major in 1824, 
a Lieutenant-Colonel ia 1833, a fuli Colonel in 
1836, and a full Brigadier-General in 1846. His 
abilities as a tactician were acknowledged to be 
very superior, and have been freq iently made 
use of by our Government in drilling and im- 
proving the cavalry arm of the service. 


Che States. 


Vermont.—The Montpelier Journal of the 25h 
ult. says: 

The House to-day passed the Senate bill pro- 
viding for the election of Presidential Electors 
and Members of Congress on Tuesday, the 7th 
of November inst. Members of Congress are 
to be elected by a plurality only. 


30-3"The Vermont Legislature, on the 3lst 
ult., re-elected Hon. William Upham (Whig) to 
the United States Senate for six years from the 
4th of March inst. In the Senate, the vote 
was:—For William Upham, 18 votes, Levi B 
Vilos, 5, and scattering, 3. 

In the House the balloting was as follows: 








SRA Aen 


lst ballot. 24) 3: 

William Upham 98 101 106 
Levi B. Vilas 42 0 0 
Jacob Collamer 5 4 0 
Scattering 62 100 105 
207 205 211 

Necessary for a choice 104 1u3 106 


Mr. Upham having the requisite number of 
votes was declared duly elected. 


Ruope Istann.—The Legislature of this 
State convened at Newport on Monday, the 30th 
ult., and adjourned on the 3rd inst. to meet again 
at Providence on the 3d Monday of Jauuary 
next. 


Massacnusetts.—The Commissioners have 
notified His Excellency the Governor, that the 
State reform school buildings at Westboro are 
so far completed, that they will be ready for the 
reception of inmates on the lst of November. In 
accordance to law Gov, Briggs has issued a proc- 
lamation, announcing to the court, magistrates 
aud people, that,— 

When any boy under the age of 16 years shall 
be convicted of any offence known to the laws 
of this Commonwealth, and punishable by im- 

risooment other than such as may be punished 

y imprisonment for lite, the court or justice, as 
the case may be, before whom such conviction 
shall be had, may at their discretion, sentence 
such boy tothe Siate Reform School, or to such 
punishment as is now provided by law for the 
sume Offence. And if the sentence shall be to 
the Reform School, then it shall be in the alter- 
native, to the State Reform School, or to such 
pupishbment as would have been awarded if this 
Act had uct been passed. 

The Executive Council have confirmed the 
nomination of Hon. Thomas Hopkinson, of Lo- 
weil, to the bench of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in place of Judge Merrick—resigned. 

Thomas Kinvicut, of Worcester, to be Judge of 
the Court of Probate for the County of Worces- 
ter in place of Benj. F. Thomas, resigned. 

Hon. Richard Fletcher of this city, bas been 
nominated to fill the vacancy existing upon the 
bench of the Supreme Cuurt. 

[ Boston Transcript. 


Ounso.—The official returns from all the Siate 
received at the office of the State Department 
make Ford’s majority 345. 

The vote in the ejection was: 


Ford. Weller. 
148,666 148 321 
148,321 

345 


to Congress, are said to be pledged to support an 
act for the disposal of the public lands to actual 
settlers at cost of survey and conveyance, viz: 
Charles Sweetser, of the 10th District; Joseph 
Cable, of the 17th District and Joshua R. Gid 
dings, of the 2Uth District. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The official Congressional 
vote, at the recent Congressional election, shows 
a Democratic majority on the popular vote, of 
3,956, as follows : 


Whig. Democratic 








Ist District 670 = 4th District, 410 
2nd 2,780 6th 321 
3rd 746 = Oth 4 438 
Sth 276 10th 3 320 
7th 626 11th *2.072 
8th 4,101 12th 74,717 
1ith *96 16th 167 
{3th 223 18th 2,813 
14th 2835 23nd 479 
15th 610 24ih 301 
17th 243 
18th 223 19,038 
2Uth 28 15,025 
2ist 1,643 oan 
22nd 652 Dem. majority 3,956 
15,082 


*In this district two Democrats run, whose 
united volte shows over 2,000 maj rity over 
the Whig candidate, though the Whig is elected 
by 96. 

tin the 12th district the vote stood as follows: 
Wilmot, Free Soil Dem., 8.572; Tracy, Whig, 
4,795 ; Brewster, Dem., 915 


Intinois —Under the new Constitution of the 
State, the Legislature assembles on the first Mou- 
day in January. It will be the first since the 
adoption of the Constitution, under whose pro 
visions the banking prohibition that existed un- 
der the old, is abolished. ‘The new legislature 
has under its control the entire banking question, 
with the isolated restriction that no banks are to 
go into operation until the law under which they 
are created, shall be submitted to and approved 
by a direct vote of the people. 


The sales of canal lands which have been late- 
ly made by the trustees of the Iilinois Canal, on 
favorable terms, in addition to the opening of the 
canal, have brightened the prospects of the Iili- 
nois stocks. ‘I'he sales amvuunted to about $760, 
000, of which nearly $240,000 have been paid. 
‘This sum is sufficient to pay the interest due on 
the loan with 5 per cent, 


lowa.—There are at this time (wenlyne wspapers 
published in the State. They ave as toliows: 
Whig, 8; Democratic or Hunker, 9; Van Bu- 
rep or Baruburner, 1; Agricultural, 1; Univer- 
salian, 1. With the last 18 months the num- 
ber of newspapers published in lowa has been 
doubled. 


Nortu Carotina —The Hon. R. Mast, ina 
letter to the Kuleigh Star, states that he has 
been incorrectly class fied among the Democratic 
members of the Legislature. ‘I'his makes the 
Legislature now stand, Commons, 60 to 60; Se- 
nate, 25 Whigs to 24 Democr:ts—one vacancy. 
Should this vacancy be supplied by the election 
of Mr. Waddell, the Whigs will have a majority 
vf two on joint bailout, which will secure them a 
United States Senator—otherwise the Legisla- 
ture will be a tie. 

Governor Graham, President ex-officio of the 
Literary Board, bas advertised the uistribution 
of the net income of the Literary fund for the 
year ending the first of September, 1848, among 
ihe several counties of the State, for the support 
of Common Schools. The entire amount fur the 
past year was $89,543 14. 

The Gainesborough Patriot, speaking with re- 
ference to the County of Guiiford, says :—the 
sum received from the State, together with the 
County tax for schoo] purposes, amounts to near 
five thousand dollars,—a sum sufficient, if pro- 
perly administered, to make some visible im- 
provement in popular educetion. 


Sourn Caroiina.—It has been suggested that 
this State would not be able to cast her vote yes- 
terday for President and Vice President, fonihe 
reason that there is no existing law providing for 
the election of Presidential electors on the 7th 
inst.; and, as the constitution requires that no 
bill shall pass the Legisiature until it has been 
\hree days before that body, and as the Legisla- 





Three members elect of the Ohio Delegation 





—_ 


This difficulty will doubtless be obviated by th 

passage of a resolution, simply directing that 
the Legislature do now proceed to appoint 
electors for President and Vice President which 
it is alleged will answer all the purpose of an 
aet—the constitution only requiring “ that each 
State shall appoint its electers in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct.” 


3->°The State of Alabama is paying the in. 
ae op her bonds at the Phenix bank, New 
ork. 


Arkansas.—The newspapers and public av- 
thorities of the State of Arkansas are making 
great efforts to direct the tide of emigration to 
that region. These seem to have been in a mea- 
sure successful, for the Helena Shield remarks 
that, within the last twelve months, the influx of 
population has been greater than in any previous 
year. 


7 


Texas.—The late dry season has been unusu- 
ally favorable to the coltcn planters, and they 
are taking advantage of it to secure as large a 
cotton crop as possible. We saw an extract 
from a letter from a planter residing on the 
Trinity, stating that the planters there had more 
cotton than they conld pick out. The crop on 
the Trinity will probably be one-third greater 
than that of last year; and we believe the crop 
on the Brazos and the Colorado, owing to the 
favorable weather, will be much above an uve- 
rage one. Several planters, whoa few wecks 
since almost despaired of making a half crop, 
are now cheered with the prospect of a full crop. 
Even in the eastern counties, where the con- 
tinued rains of the spring and early part of the 
summer caused such a growth of grass, as al- 
most to choke the tbe cotton plants, the favora- 
ble weather stimulated the planters to new exer- 
tions, and it 1s probable that there wiil be nearly 
an average crop in those counties. ‘|he co:ton 
in all the undulating region is opening so fiuely 
that ordinary hands can easily pick out from 
two to three hundred pounds a day. The six best 
hands on the plantation of B. F. Ellis, E-q., on 
the Tr nity, lately picked out 2,065 pounds a 
weck, aversging 344 pounds a day, and the best 
hand picked out 401 pounds in a single day. 

[M. O. Bulletin. 


Tue Cherokee Nation.—The Cherokee Le- 
gislature convened at Tahlequah on the 21 inst ; 
and on the 3d the National Council and National 
Committee met in joint ballot and elected seven 
Judges, and av equal number of Solicitors (for 
the seven judicial districts of the nation.) The 
joint meeting then adjourned, and a Committee 
of the two howses waited on the Chief to inform 
him that they were ready to hear any communi- 
cation he might have to make. 

On the 4th inst., Hon. Geo. Lowrey, acting 
Princypal Chief, (Hon. Jonn Ross, the Principal 
Chief, being absent) sent in the Annual Message, 
which is bref and to the purpose. It a know- 
ledges, in fitting and grateful language, the Di- 
vine goodness as Shown to the Cherukee balion, 
the abundance of the crops, and the increasing 
industry and general prosperity of the people 5 
regrets the * killing of the notorious Starr boys, 
and says that they ought to have been tricd by 
jury, and strongly deprecaies the system of lynch 
law ; lays the blame of such local disturbances 
as have occurred upon the use of intoxicating 
drink ; says tne common schools have done well; 
regrets that the mission to Washington on the 
atlairs of the nation had been attended with no 
certain resulis; and exhorts the Council in its 
deliberations to be influenced only by patriotism. 

Mr. Taylor introduced a bill appropriating $20 
for the purchase of Stationery ior the Natsonal 
Council and Supreme Court, and for some addi- 
tions to the buildings occupied by the Cominit- 
tee and Council, which passed and was sent 10 
the Council for concurrence. 

The foliowing are the names of some of the 
members of the National Council : 

Wrinklesides, Bark Flute, Doublebead, Bowls 
Standing Deer, Weelie, Tucker, Peter of Dela 
ware, Pott, Hicks, Vann, Six Killer, Aang 
Boot, Chambers, Grimmett, Takestasky, Sanders, 
Thorn and Choowalooke. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Winpsor, Vermont.—A rifle manufactory 
upon an extensive scale, was commenced oe 
place about three years since. It is now 41 
cessful operation, turning out five hundre 





ture does not meet until the 6th, there will not be 
lime to pass such a law. 


per month, all in complete order. ‘The expea- 
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ditures, before a single rifle was manufactured, 
in buildings, machinery, and materials, was up- 
wards of $100,000. The principal building is 
four stories high, one hundred feet long. and 
forty-four feet wide. Other buildings have been 
erected for forging the work, and for the various 
operations connected with the manufacture. The 
United States contracted some time since for 
ten thousand rifles (four thousand of which were 
in service in Mexico;) and in January last, a se. 
cond contract for a larger number was made. 

We subjoin an interesting account of the ope- 
rations, taken from a Rochester paper: 

They employ 100 artisans, besides 35 in the 
furnace business, making castings and carriages 
for the railroad. The barrel is made from 
American iron, drawn from flat burs into ‘scalps,’ 
of the proper length and thickness. ‘These scalps 
are then rolled and welded around a steel rod 
under a hammer that makes 150 blows per 
minute. During this operation, the rod has to 
be frequently withdrawn to prevent its becoming 
welded with the iron annealing, 

The barrel, thus formed, next goes through 
the process of ‘nut boring,” turning, rimming, 
and straightening, all of which are curious enough, 
but the last more particularly so, as it is done, 
or rather itis ascertained to be done, by the eye 
observing ashadow. ‘The next step is passing 
through a trial and inspection by persons ap- 
pointed by Government. They are loaded with 
180 grains of powder, two balls and two wads, 
and fired each twice. If they stand this test, 
they pass on to the process of finishing inside, 
which is done by rifling machines at the rate of 
one barrel per hour to each machine. They 
afterwards pass through the process of brown- 
ing, which requires great care and skill to make 
it succeed periectly. Again they are iuspected, 
and very few rejected on account of the swwallest 
possible defects in (he material. 

Stocks are made from black walnut, which 

has been seasoned three years before working. If 
you have seen Mr. Curtis’ last machine, you wiil 
have a tolerable idea of the first process. These 
stocks pass through six different machines; and 
a rifle, before it is complete in all its paris, passes 
through more than one hundred different ma- 
chines, a great share of which are the invention 
or improvement of Mr, Lawrence. If he wants 
u ceriain thing, be first invents a machine to do 
it, and then sets it to work as a man would a 
boy. The most singular machine is the one he 
calls the “letting machine.” It performs seve 
ral delicate operations with a facility and ease 
that is perfectly astouishing. It cuts out the 
places to receive the barrel, ramrod, lock, patch 
box, butt-plate, guard-strap, side-plate, band- 
Strings, &c., so exact that they require no hand 
labor. 
The mounting is of brass, finished nearly com- 
plete by machinery. The lock work is forged 
indies. It afterwards passes through a great 
variety of machines, and comes out :o the most 
perfect shape. These machines illustrate most 
effectually the surprising advantages of “Yankee 
ingenuity.” Each piece will fit in any of the 
numerous rifles made here. There is no such 
thing as trying the several paris to make them 
match each other. Parts that are alike are 
thrown together, and taken at random, when 
wanted te make the gun, end so perlect are they 
that they need no alteration: whatever. There 
are constantly employed three United States In- 
spectors iv the establishment, ‘The rifles wheu 
complete, do not vary two ounces each irom the 
Other in weight. 





Boston Water Worxs.—In about two years 
and two months from the time the ground was 
first broken, the great work of bringing the wa- 
ter from Lake Cochituate* to Boston has been 
completed. ‘The expense was origmally calcula- 
ted at $1,600,000. Drafts for tie work have 
thus far exceeded three millions of doliars, and 
lurther expense will doubtiess be incuried. Be- 
sides the acqueduct iself, the great features ot 
this enterprise are the Beacon Hill Reservoir in 
Boston; the Reservoir ou Dorchester Heights, 
South Boston; the great Reservoir and Gate 
House on Corey’s Hill in Brookline, from which 
the water of the Lake is brought to the street 
mains and reservoir in Boston im two irov pipes, 

*fhe ancient owner of all the lands around 
these waters was an old Indian Chief, named 
Owansamug, and the pond or lake was called 
Cochettuate, sigaifying in the Indian dialect 
Sweet Waters. 


thirty-four inches in diameter, and extending 
nearly four miles, and which are capable of de- 
livering daily three millions of gallons of water ; 
the Charles River Bridge at Newton Lower Falls 
which is built on three arches ; the Pipe cham- 
ber in the vicinity, and the Road Bridge, which 
is built on a single arch, and said by all to be a 
most splendid piece of masonry; the Waste 
Wier, four miles beyond the Lower Falls, where 
the aqueduct passes over a considerable stream ; 
and finally the Gate House, a granite edifice at 
the Lake itself. The Reservoir on Beacon Hill 
covers an area of 40,000 feet and will hold three 
millions of gallons of water. The level will be 
six and a half feet above the levelof the floor of 
the State House. ‘This reservoir, which will 
throw a jet of water to a great height, is inten- 
ded for a reserve fountain, in case of any acci- 
dent to the great pipes. The reservoir on Dor- 
chester Heights contains an area of 70 000 feet, 
and is capable of delivering seven millions of 
gallons per day. This 1s also intended for a re- 
served fountain, and the two reservoirs together 
will dispense seven millions of gallons of water 
aday. ‘This quantity, it has well been said, will 
supply more than sixteen gallons a day for five 
days lo every man, woman and child in the city. 

The fall of the water from the Reservoir in 
Bruokline is two feet to the mile, and the level 
of the reservoir is consequently eight feet higher 
than that of the great reservoir in Boston. ‘This 
reservoir covers thirty acres and the water will 
be in some places 20 leet deep, and will average 
15 feet deep ; thereby constituting a perfect safe- 
guard for the city if any accident happens to the 
conduit above. And again, the great reserve 
fund of all—Lake Cochituate—covers a surface 
of 651 acres and diaius a surface of 11,400 
acres, being in some places from seventy to eighty 
feet in depth. 








Speeches in Congress. 
Srezecu or Mr. Duncan or Kentucky.—The 
following paragraphs were unacccountably omitted in 
making up our paper of the 25th ult., which are too 
good to be lost. They form the conclusion of this ad- 
mirable speech given on page 264: 


This matter might have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed with prudence and foresight. By making 
a treaty, adjusting the boundary between Texas 
and Mexico, settling what was properly included 
within and rightly belonged to Texas, there can be 
no doubt that a treaty with Texas would have been 
concluded, and | will go further and say that I have 
no doubt that the United States, in making such a 
treaty would have acted justly in settling with 
Mexico the boundary of whatrightfully belonged 
to ‘l'exas so as to include New Mexico altogether. 
And then the United States would have been 
competent to purchase New Mexico and we 
should have been relieved from the entan- 
gling and alarming questions which are now 
presented. The citizens of New Mexico have 
had their allegiance transferred with the ex- 
ception that they were to be at liberty in due 
process of time to form a new State. And lo! 
they find that they are, by the manner in which 
the whole matter bas been contrived, a part of 
Texas, and bound so to remain .till Texas shall 
assent to the formation of anew State north of 
36° 30' New Mexico having been reduced to 
anarchy by the President, would now, but for 
the controlling power of this Union, take up arms 
rather than submit to the jurisdiction of ‘Texas, 
to which she has been subjected by the unparal- 
lelled statemanship of this Democratic Adminis- 
tration. 

In the midst of the congratulations with which 
these messages abound, | find much cause of 
alarm and much to deplore. These things ought 
not to be so. Texas, as she has been made to 
exist by operation of the treaty, is greatly too 
large. She has been given, and we cannol es- 
cape from it without her consent, a territory that 
J am satisfied was not, when she was admitted, 
properly included within and rightfully belonging 
to her. And we arein actual danger of civil 
commotion unless these subjects shall be handled 
with prudence and care. lt becomes the duty of 
American statesmen to examine and ponder on 
these things with deep solicitude. If Texas 
shall, Shylock-like, demand her bond, the ques- 
tion with me will not be, whether 1 would have 
done the things which have produced these con- 
flicts, but whether in hoc fadere veni? 





Sir, there is but one remedy for these evils 
that ] can see, and from that there 1s much 
ground to hope. It is, that our newly acquired 
State of Texas may possess those enlarged, and 
patriotic, and liberal views which animated Vir- 
ginia, when, to promote the general welfare, and 
to relieve her sister States from jealousy and dis- 
cord, she made to the United States a cession of 
all her territory northwest of the Ohio river. 
Texas, under the existing state of things, owes 
it to herself and to the generous sympathy 
which she received during her revolutionary 
struggle from all parts of the United States, to 
approach this subject with comprehensive and 
liberal views! She owes it to the peace of that 
Union, of which she is an honored and valued 
member, to take the course which the peace of 
the whole country demands. And the United 
States should, as an atonement for all ber errors 
and biunders in these matters, resulting from the 
short sightedness of her statesmen, be prepared 
and ready to yield any just equivalents that might 
be required to accomplish such important results. 


———— 


SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN OF OHIO, 


In opposition to the Compromise Bill, delivered in 
the Senale, July 24, 1848. 


[Continued from page 285 | 


ladmire the Supreme Court of the United 
States as a tribunal. | aimire the wisdom which 
contrived it. I rejvice in the good consequences 
come to this Republic from the exercise of its 
functions. | also revere the Senate of the United 
States; but here is the most august body in the 
world, they say, composed of men who have 
wasted the midnight oil from year to year—men 
who in cloisters, in courts, in legislative halls, 
have been reaping the fruits of ripe experience 
coming here, and suddenly their mighty intel- 
lects, adle to scan everything however minute, 


and comprehend everything however grand, ul-— 


terly fail them, and they kneel down in dumb in- 
significance and implore the Supreme Court to 
read the Constitution for them. I think the Se- 
nator from South Carolina must have had some 
new light upon the subject within the last few 
years, and that several of my Democratic friends 
on all sides of the chamber must have been smit- 
ten wilb new love for the power of the Supreme 
Court. Do you remember the case adverted to 
by the Senator from New Jersey to-day? I re- 
collect very well when we did not stop to inquire 
how the Supreme Court had decided or ordained. 
It had decided, with Jounn Marsna tt at its head 
—a man whose highest conjectures upon the 
subject of Constitutional law has always had 
wilh me as much weight as the well-considered 
opinion of almost any other man—that Congress 
had power to establish just such a Bank as you 
had; but with what infinite scorn did D.mocratic 
gentlemen—Jackson; Democrats, as they chose to 
be called—curl up their lips and turn up their 
noses when referred to that decision of the Su- 
preme Court. Then the cry was, ‘‘We are 
Judges for ourselves; we muke no law uniess we 
have the power to enact it.” Now, however, 
the doctrine is that here is a tribunal competent 
to put the matter at rest forever. Thank God, 
though all should fail, there is an infallible de- 
pository of truth, and it lives once a year for 
three montis in a little chamber below us! We 
can go there. Now I understand my duty here 
to be to ascertain what Constitutional power we 
have, and when we have ascertained that, with- 
out reference to what the Supreme Court may 
do—for they have yet furnishcd no guide on the 
subject——we are to take it for granted that they 
will concur with us. Jf the Court does not con- 
cur wilh us, l agree with gentlemen who have 
been so lost in their eacomiums upon that Court, 
that their decision, whether right or wrong, con- 
trols no action. But we have not hitherto en- 
deavored to ascertain what the Supreme Court 
would do. 1 wish then to ascertain in what 
mode this wonderful response is to be obtained — 
not from that Deiphic Oracle, but from that in- 
fallible divinity, the Supreme Court. How is it 
to be done? A gentieman starts from Baltimore, 
in Maryland, with a dozen black meu who have 
had partus sequitur ventrem burnt into their skins 
and souls all over; he takes them to California, 
three thousand mules off. Now 1 don’t know 
how it may be in other parts of the world, but I 
know that in the State of Ohio it is ordained that 
the law is carried to every man’s door. What 
then is the admirable contrivance in this bill b 

which we can get at the meaning of the Consti- 





tution? We pray for it, we agonize for it, we 
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make a Jaw for it, and that it may be speedily 
known—for, if not. speedily known it may as 
well never be known if—slavery goes there and re- 
mains there for one year according to ali expe- 
rience it is eternally fixed. Let it but plant its 
roots there,and the nest thing you will hear of will 
be earnest appeals about the rights of property ; 
it will be said: ** The Senate did not say we had 
no right to come here. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, a body of gentlemen elected from all 
parts of tre country on account of their sagacity 
ond legal attainments, did not prohibit us from 
coming here. } thought | bad a right to come 
here: the Senator from South Carolina said | 
had a right to come, the Hon. Senator from 
Georgia said lhad a right to come here ; his col- 
Jeague said it was aright secured to me some- 
where high up in the clouds and not belonging to 
the world.; the Senator trom Mississippi said it 
was the ordinance of Almighty God; am I not 
then to enjoy the privileges thus so fully secured 
fo me? J have property here; several of my 
women have borne children, who have partus se- 
quilur ventrem born with them: they are my 
property.”? ‘Thus the appeal wiil be made to 
their fejlow-citizens around them, and it wiil be 
asked whether you are prepared to strike down 
the property which the settier in those territories 
has thus acquired?) ‘That will be the case uniess 
the negro tom Baltimore, when be gets there 
and sees the Peons there—slaves not by partus se- 
quitur ventrem, but by a much betier titie—a ver- 
uict belore a Justice of the Pc ace—should deter- 
mine to avail bimself of the admirable facilities 
atiorded him by this bill for gaining his freedom. 
Suppose my friend {rom New Hampshire, when 
he goes home, gets up a meeting and coilects a 
fund for the purpose of sending a missionary 
alter these men; and when the missionary ar- 
rives there he proposes to hold a prayer meet- 
ng; he gets up a meeting as they used to do in 
Yaukee times, ‘for the improvement of gifts.’ 
hie goes to the pegro quarter of this gentieman 
from Baltimore wid says: Come, 1 want brother 
Cullee ; it is true he is a son of Ham, but I want 
to instruct him that heis tree. Jam very much 
inclined to think that the missionary would fare 
very inuch as one did in South Carolina, at the 
hauds of him of Baltumore. So, you see, the ne- 
gro is to start all at once into a free Anglo Saxon 
in California; the blood of liberty flowing in 
every vein, and ils divine impulses throbbing in 
his heart. He is to say: “1 am free; lam a 
Calilornian ; 1 bring the right of habeas corpus 


with me.” Well, he is brought up on a writ of 


habeas corpus—belore whom? Very likely one 
ol those gentlemen who have been proclaiming 
that slavery has a right to go there; tor such are 
the men that Mr. Poik is likely to appoimt. He 
has pre-judged the case. On the taith of his 
opiuion the slave bas been brought there: what 
can he do? There is his recorded judgment 
printed in your Congressional Report; what will 
be say? “ You are aslave. Mr. Calhoun was 
right. Judge Berrien, of Georgia, a profound 
jJawyer, whom | knew well, was right. 1 know 
these gentlemen well; their opinion is entitled to 
the bighest authority, and in the face of it it does 
not become me to say that you are free. So, 
boy, go lo your master, you beloug to the class 
parlus sequitur venirem; you are pot quite enough 
vf a Saxon!” What then is to ve uone by this 
bill?) Oh! a writ of error or appeais can come 
tu the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Huw? ‘The negro, if he is to be treated like a 
white, laking oul an appeal, tnust give bonds in 
double value of the subject matter in dispute. 
Aud what is that? If you consider it the mer- 
caplile yalue of the negro, it may be perhaps 
$1,000 or $2,000. But he cannot have the appeal 
accoiding to this Dill, unless the value ol the 
thing in Controversy amounts lo the value of §2,- 
UUU. Bul, then there comes in this ideality of per- 
sonal liberty: what is it worth? Nothing at ail— 
pays the Senator from South Carolina—to this 
feilow, who is better without it. And under all 
this complexity of legal quibbling aud litigation, 
it is expected that the vegro will stand there and 
contenu wilh his master, and coming on to Wash- 
ington, will prosecule his appeal two years be- 
fure the Suprewe Court, enjoying the opportu- 
pity of visiting bis old friends about Baltimore ! 
[Laughter.] 

it must ve conceded that there is a vast dif- 
ference between a case thus submitted to the 
supreme Court of the United States in the ab- 
sence of all Congressional action, and that in 
which Congress would have decided that slavery 
should not existin the Territory ; because the 


Supreme Court in that case, quoted so often 
from Peters, found that Congress had the power 
to legislate for the Territories. The Senator 
from South Carolina concurs in that decision. 
Now, if .we can make any law whatever, not 
contrary to the express prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution, we can enact that a man with $50,000 
worth of bank notes of Maryland shall forfeit 
the whole amount if he attempts to pass one of 
them inthe Territory of California. We may 
vay if a man carry a menagerie of wild beasta 
there worth $500,000, and undertakes to exhibit 
them there, he shall forfeit them. The man 
comes back with his monkey under his arm and 
‘says that the Jaw forbade him to exhibit his ani- 
malsthere ; it was thought that as an economi- 
cal arrangement, such things should not be tole- 
rated there. That youmay do; he of the lions 
and tigers, goes back, having Jost his whole con- 
cern. But now you take a fellow that you say 
‘is brother to the monkey—with wool on his 
head, and parlus sequitur ventrem engraved on 
him somewhere else, and somehow Congress is 
impotent; all the power of the sovereignty oi 
this country is impotent to stop him. This isa 
istrange sort of argumenttome. It has always 
been considered tiat when a State forms its 
Constitution it can exclude slavery. Why so? 
Because it chances to consider it anevil, If it be 
a proper subject of legislation in a State, and we 
have it trausferred tous by virtue of this bloody 
| power of conquest, as some say, or hy purchase, 
as others maintain, | ask—considering this as an 
abstract question—are there wot duties devolving 
upon us, for the performance of which we may 
'not be responsible to any earthly tridupal, but 
‘for which, God, who has created us all, will 
| hold us accountable? What is your duty, above 
‘all others, to a corquered people? You say 
it is not your duty to give them a government, 
| may you nol then do everything for them which 
| you are not furbidden to do so by some funda- 
‘damental axiomatic truth at the foundation of 








| your Conrthulticn? Show ime, then, how your 
action is precluded, and I submit. ‘Though J be-| 
lieve it ought to be otherwise, yet if any Con | 
stitution of my country so ordains, | yield. The 
Constitution of the United States declares sia- 
very to be an evil. Southern gentlemen have 
said that they would have done away with it if 
pussivle, and they have apologized to the world 
and to themselves for the existence of it in their 
midst, These honest old men of another day 
never could have appealed to God in the way 
they did, bad they vot been willing to strike off 
‘the chains from every negro in the Culonies, if it 
had been possible for them to do so without up: 
turning the foundations of society. I do not re- 
vive these things to wound the feelings of gen- 
tlemen. I know some of them consider this in- 
stitution as valuable; but many of them, I also 
know, regard it as a curse. But, thank God, sla- 
very is not in Oregon, it is not in California, and 
when | find that you bave trampled down the 
people in order to extend your dominion over 
them, 1 feel it to be my duty, when you appeal 
to me to make laws for them, and the supreme 
tribunal bas said that I have the power to do so, 
to avert from such a curse, and estavlish free in- 
stitutions, under which bo mad can say that he 
has another for bis property. Ido not doubt this 
power. | know thatit has been considered of 
old, from 1787 to the present huur, to be vested 
in Congress. ‘The judicial tribunals in the West 
have considered 11 so, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States have said, in that decision sv 
often referred to, that it was so. Have they 
fuuod any restrictions upon us? No. And what 
would you do if you were in Oregon to-day? 
What would you du, aud you, and YOU! Would 
any man here, if he were acting in a legislative 
capacity in that country, say, ‘1 feel myself 
bound to admit this evil into this country, for 
ihe benefit of some of the States who are over- 
burdened with them.” Ji this were true it 
would be the duty of the free States, in that 
fraternal spirit which ought to prevail between 
the various States of the Union, to admit slaves 
whenever the Slave States became overburdened 
with them. Do we'so act in legislating for our 
States? No; we say:—‘ Evjoy your slaves, or 
feel them as you will, but itis our wish that there 
shall be no slavery here.”” You may implore a 
State, af you will, to take slaves inio its bosom 
lor your convenience, but they do not feel them- 
selves bound by any Goverowmenial obligation to 
doit. Am I not, then, bound to lay the toun- 








dations of that State for whose future progress | 
am to be responsible, in the way which 1 think 


———— 


the most likely to produce beneficial results to the 
people there? And when I find myself possessed 
of this power, and clothed with commensurat 

responsibility, no threats of dissolution of the 
Union, no beartburnings here nor there and 
least of all—that which we have heard much of 
out of doors—the co ning Presidential election 
shall deter me from pursuing this course, If in 
my power, in the language of the ordinance of 
87, I would have it enacted that slavery shai} 
never exist in that country. Then when m 

black man comes to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as provided in this bill, that court 
must overrule the decision in the case in Peters 
or else | have misunderstood the extent of that 
power. Then we will have acted upon the sub- 
ject—we will have forbidden slavery; and [ ob- 
served that some gentlemen who handled this 
subject were very careful to keep upon that line 
that slavery may go where it is not prohibited, 
That is the reason | prefer the Ordinance of *87 
to this so called compromise bill. 1 have no 
doubt that every Senator who assented to that 
bill convinced himself that 1t was the best we 
could pass. J have no doubt that our friends 
from the North thought it would be effective in 
preventing slavery in these Territories. But } 
see that the Senator from South Carolina does 
not think so. He supperts the bill for the very 
reason that it will admit slavery; the Senator 
from Vermont, for the reason that slavery cannot 
getihere. Now, in this confusion of ideas, I de- 
sire that Congress, if it have any opinion, ex- 
pressit. If we have any power to legislate over 
these Territories, how lung would it take to 
write down the six articles of the Ordinance of 
"87? Those of us who think that that ought to 
be a fundamental Jaw in the organization of our 
Territories, will vote for it; and those ofus who 
believe otherwise will vote against it, and which- 
ever party triumphs, will give Jaw to Oregon 
and California, beering the responsibility. But I 
must say that ] do not like what appears to me— 
J say it in no offensive sense—a shuffling off of 
the responsibility which is upon us now, and 
which we cannot avoid. The Supreme Court 
may overrule our decision; but if we think we 
have power to ordain that slavery shall not exist 
in that Territory, let us say so; if not, Jet us so 
decide. Let us not evade the question alto- 
gether. ~y 

That the Hon. Senators who reported this bill, 

had its passage very much at heart | have no 
doubt ; nor do | feel disposed to deny that every 
man of them believed that it was just such a 
measure as was calculated to give tranquillity to 
ihe agitated minds of the people of this coun- 
try. Well, 1 do not care for that agitation farther 
than that J will lock to itas a motive to know 
what it is—whalt my powers and my dulies are. 
| have heard much of this—I have been myself 
a prophet of dissolution of this Union; but I 
have seen the Union of these States, heard so 
much of late, that | am not afraid of dissolution. 
Perhaps, indeed, when this cry of wolf has been 
long disregarded, he may come at last when not 
expected ; but 1 do not believe that the people of 
ihe South are going to sever themselves from 
this Republic, because we will not establish sla- 
very here and there. If we have no power to 
pass this Jaw, let the people of the South go to 
the Supreme Court, and have the question deci- 
ded. it will only be a few months wll the Court 
resumes its sessions here, and the question can 
then be tried, If the decision be against us, the 
gentlemen of the South can at once commence 
their emigration to these territories. Let us then 
make the jaw as we think it ought to be made. 

} am more confirmed in this course which I 
am determined to pursue, by some historical lacts 
elicited in this very discussion. 1 remember 
what was said by the Senator from Virginia, the 
other day; and happily found it this morning, 
aud the relerence was all that l expected. It is 
a truth that when ihe Constitution of the United 
States was made, South Carolina and Georgia 
refused to come into the Union unless the siave~ 
trade should be continued for tweuty years; and 
the North agreed that they would vole to con- 
tmue the slave-trade twenty years; yes, vole 
that this new Republic should engage 10 piracy 
and murder at the will of two States! So the 
history reads; and the condition of the agree- 
ment was that those two states should agree 0 
some arrangement about navigation Jaws! | do 
not blame South Carolina and Georgia for this 
transaction avy more than I do those Northero 
States who shared in it. But suppose the a 
tion were now presented here by apy 0%: 
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whether we should adopt the foreign slave-trade 
and continue it for twenty years, would not the 
whole land turn pale with horror, that in the 
middie of the Nineteenth Century, a citizen of 
a free community, a Senator of the United States, 
should dare to propose the adoption of a system 
that has been denominated piracy and murder, 
and 1s by law punishable by death all over Chris- 
tendom? What did they do then? They had 

ower to prohibit it; but at the command of 
these two States they allowed that to be intro- 
duced into the Constitution to which all slavery 
now existing in our land is clearly to be traced. 
For who can doubt that but for that woeful bar- 
gain, slavery would by this time have disap- 
peared from all the States, with one or two ex- 
ceptions? The number of slaves in the United 
States at that period was about six hundred 
thousand; it is vow three millions. And just as 

ou extend the area of slavery, so you multiply 
the difficulties which lie in the way of its exter- 
mination. lt had been infisitely better that day 
that South Carolina and Georgia had remained 
out of the Union for ever, rather than that the 
Constitution should have been made to sanction 
the slave-trade for tweuty years. The dissolu- 
tion of the Confederacy would have been nothing 
in comparison with that recognition of piracy 
and murder. Ican conceive of nothing in the 
dark record of man’s evormities, from the death 
of Abel down to this hour, so horrible as that of 
stealing people from their own home and making 
them and their posterity slaves forever. It is a 
crime which we kuow has been visited, as we 
learn from the pages of Sacred History, by the 
vengeauce and wrath of Almighty God. In thus 
characlerizing this accursed traffic, 1 speak but 
the commun sentipent of all maukind. I could 
not, if L taxed my feeble inieliect to the utmost, 
denounce it in language as strong as that uttered 
by Tnomas JerFexson himself. Nay more, the 
spirit of thal great man, descending in his grand- 
son, in your Virginia Convention, denounced the 
slave-lrade as now Cairied on between the States, 
as being no less infamous than that foreign slave- 
trade carried on in ships that wentdown into the 
sea. | speak of ‘kHomas JerFeRson Ranpo.pu. 
It you would not go to Alrica and thence people 
California with slaves, may you not perpetrate 
equal enormities here? You take the cniid from 
ils mother’s hearl—you separate husband and 
wife—and you transport them three thuusand 
miles off across the Lruad Atlantic. 

1 know that this isa peculiar institution, and 
I doubt not that io the hands of such genilemen 
as laik aboulit here, it may be made very at- 
tractive. 
behold a large company of dependents, kind:y 
trealed by a benevolent master, and to trace the 
mauilesiations of gratitude which they exhibit. 
But in my eyes a much more grateful spectacie 
would be that of a patriarch io the same neigh- 
borhood, with his dependents ali around him, in- 
vested with all the attributes of freedom bestuwed 
upou them by the Common Father, in whose 
sight all are alike precious! it is, indeed, a 
very ** peculiar” institution. According to the 
account of the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Davis,) this institution exhibits all that is most 
amiabie aod beaulilul in ournature. That Sena- 
tor drew a picture of an old gray-headed negro 
Woman, with her hard hand upon the soft head of 
(he master’s child, and biessing him and his ta- 
ther-—for what? Forthe stamp of partus sequitur 
ventren! But he concealed the other side vi the 
picture ; and it was only revealed to us by the 
quick appreheusion of tue Sevator irom Fiorida 
(Mr. Westcott) who wanted the power to send 
@ parole ali over the country to prevent this oid 
Durse from throttling bis youog master. | had al- 
wost believed aller hearimg the veautiful, ro- 
Maplic, sentimental warration of the Senator 
irom Mississippi, that God had indeed, as he said, 
Made this people in Alrica, to Come over here 
and wait upon us, till the Senator irom Florida 
Waked me to a recullection of the old doctrines 
of Washington and Jefferson, by assuring that 
Wherever that patrarchal institution existed, 
& rigid police should be maintained in order to 
prevent the old women from cutting the throat 
ol somebody! It is then a very “* peculiar” in- 
stiiulion! ‘Those who live under it cannot exist 
a day without caresses; and ow the next day 
ihust be provided scores of constables with clubs 
in their hands, to keep them from cutting each 
other's throats! [A laugh.) 

ido not wish to extend that institution into 
these Territories. ls it pretended that slave 
labor could be profitable in Oregon or California? 
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Do we expect to grow cotton and sugar there? 
ido not know that it may not be done there; 
for as the gentleman from New York has told us, 
Just as you go west upon this continent, the same 
line of latitude changes very much, so that you 
may have a very different isothermal fine as you 
epproach the Pacific Ocean. ButI do not care 
so much about that; my objection is a radical 
one to the institution every where. I do believe, 
if there is any place upon the globe which we 
inbabit where a white man cannot work, he has 
no business there. If that place is fit only for 
black men to work, let black men alone work 
there. I do not know any better law for man’s 
good than that old one which was announced to 
man after the first transgression, that by the 
sweat of his brow he should earn his bread. I 
don’t know what business men have in the world 
unless itis to work. If he is only to sleep and 
eat, he is reduced to the level of the hog—the 
only gentleman! know! [A laugh.] 

When you ask me, then, not to prohibit slavery 
in these territories, with my view of the institu- 
tion itself and of our power, i must assert the 
power to exclude slavery forever. In your 
States where you have made slavery property, 
you may protect it as you please, and | will aid 
you in giving it that security which the Constitu- 
tion aflurds; but, with God’s help, not one inch 
beyond shall this institution go. | may be mis- 
taken in all this; but of one thing I am satisfied— 
of the honest conviction of my own judgment— 
and no supposed interruption of the ties which 
bid the various sections of the Confederacy shall 
induce me to shrink from these convictions, 
whenever Iam called upon to carry them out 
into law. 

But we are-told that when the Constitution 
was made there existed certain relative proposi- 
lions between the power of the slave and, the 
power of the free States. 1 understood the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina that we were under ob- 
ligations to preserve, eternally, these relative 
propositions in the same way. . 

Mr. Cathoun.--I said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. Corwin.—lam very happy to be unde- 
ceived. 1 understood the Senator to conceive 
that this is a question of power. It is-net so. Lt 
is a question of municipal law, of civil polity. 
The men who framed the Constitution never 
dreamed that there was going to be a conflict of 
power between the slave and the free’ States. 
hey never dreamed that the South was to con- 
‘end that they would always be equal in represen- 
lation in the Senate to the. North. They had no 
idea of that equilibriuin of power of which we 


hat period forbade any such supposition. Look- 
ing atall these circumslances—and | have no 
doubt those far-seeing men regaided them care- 
fully—you would have had fourteen slave States 
and but nine free. But every man who had any- 
thing to do with the formation of the Constitu- 
tion expected and desired that slavery should be 
prohibited in the new States; and they even ex- 
pected to have it abolished in many of the States 
where itexisted. They had no ideaof conflict; 
and if the fanatics in the South, as well as those 
in the North, would let the subject alone, we 
should have no more trouble concerning it. Bat 
what do we see? While Northern fanatics are 
for rushing into the states where slavery exisis, 
trampling upon your Jaws and setting your slaves 
free—at which enormity the South holds up her 
hands in pious horror—the fanatics of the South 
are entering upon the free soil of this republic 

whenever they are able, and convertiug it into 

slave territory. Sir, you must say no more about 
the fanatics of the North endeavoring to uproot 
your institutions, while you imitate the example 
of those fanatics in your treatment of the free 
soil of this Union. Sir, there is no difference 
between the two cases. The fanatics of the 
South are but a counterpart of those of the North. 
If there be any difference, it is only this: That 
the fanatic of the North has the poor apology of 
aiming to give liberty to his fellow-man, while 
you of the South are endeavoring to pull down 
the temples of Liberty and to rear your institu- 
tion of slavery upon their ruins. I have declared 
my opinions in regard to this institution, as I be- 
lieve it to exist. 1 have no belief that a man 
who owns slaves must necessarily be permitted 
to carry out his own views. I rather think he 
owns them because he does not know any better. 
| think, upon the whole, they had all better come 
to the State of Obio for an example, where we 
drive even the free negroes away. I intend 
nothing offensive to the sensibilities of gentle- 


lt may be avery sgreeable sight aint heard so much. The circumstances of 
t 
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men, but if the fiee expression of my honest 
convictions offends, I cannot help it. 1 believe if 
we were to set about this business of establishing 
Governments as our fathers did when they laid 
the foundation of this republic of ours—if the 
same spirit animated us—if happily they could 
come to us this day from the abodes of the bles- 
sed, and impart to us a little of their wisdom, 
there would be no difficulty in passing the Or- 
dinance of 1787, and applying it to these territo- 
ries. We are not such men as they were. — 

Mr. Johnson, of Md.—[in his seat.] Certainly 
we are. 

Mr. Corwin.—The Senator from Maryland 
may be, but if so, he is an exception. 

Mr. Johnson. —The Senator from Ohio, is cer- 
tainly an exception. 

Mr. Corwin.—The Senator is very polite. 

Now, Sir, a gentleman before me, (Mr. Fitz- 
gerald,| has with great propriety, explained to 
the Senate the position in which he is placed in 
respect to a friend of his, who is not now in this 
body. Thesubject has been often adverted to, 
and while on my feet I wish to say a few words 
in relation toit. Gen. Cass, it is said, is likely 
to be implicated on account of his friend’s action 
upon this question of slavery. I know not how 
that can be, forl may as well say here that I 
have no confidence whatever as to the precise 
position in which Mr. Cass may place himself 
to-morrow. He has occupied two positions al- 
ready. Sir, he who can change his position so 
readily may change back at the shortest notice. 
Gen. Cass has declared that Congress has no 
power over the subject. But the Senator from 
South Carolina has very properly declared such 
a doctrine to be a flat absurdity ; because if we 
can transfer the power to the Territorial Gov- 
ernment to act upon the subject, we must of 
course possess the power ourselves; we cannot 
communicate more power than we have. And I 
declare, if any body is concerned to know what 
my opinion on the subject aod what is the opin- 
ion of the free States of the Union, that if Gen. 
Tayor was not considered as being committed by 
his published letters against the exercise of the 
Veto power upon this subject, he would not get 
my vole, nor would he get the vote of any Free 
State in America if I could help it. 

Mr. Hannecan.—I would like to be informed 
by the Senator from Ohio, as he has referred to 
Gen. Cass’s position and as he is about to give 
his support to General Taylor, if he can give us 
Gen. Taylor’s views on the subject, and what 
his opinion will be a3 expressed in his message 
to Congress. 

Mr. Corwin.—I cannot. 

Mr. Hannegan.—l understand the Senator 
from Ohio to say that if Gen. Taylor would in- 
lerpose a veto upon the subject, he would not vote 
for him under any circumstances. 

Mr. Corwin—1 would not, nor would any man 
in my State, unless indeed | found him opposed 
to just such another man who had a great 
many bad qualities beside. [A laugh.] But, sir, 
I have to say that | do not believe that Gen. 
Taylor could get the electoral vote of a free 
state in America, if it were not for the belief that 
prevails, that upon this subject as well as upou 
any other of a like character, he would not in- 
terpose his veto. 1 believe the man who does it, 
be he who he may, deserves impeachment, and to 
have his head roiled ona block. ‘Ihat has been 
my opinion for some time !—[A laugb.] 

I have no more desire to live under a despo- 
tism here than in Ireland. We have exhibited 
to some extent our sympathy with those who are 
warring against despotisw, and | now mean to 
show you, as far as | am able, what is the public 
opinion at this time, in this country. It may be 
that the people will tolerate you in passing a law 
of this sort because you are the constituted law- 
makers of the land, but they will tolerate no 
man, no, not even Washington if he were alive, 
in interposing his veto upon a law analogous to 
the Ordinance of 1787. If the Congress of the 
United States wifl that there shall be freedom 
from slavery forever, and any man sitting in the 
White House dare interpose his puny arm against 
it, 1 will sot say he will be taken through the 
forms of impeachment—there might be a more 
summary method found out of disposing of bim. 

l know very well that the Senate is weary of 
this debate, 1 wish now only to state another 
fact which will show what it is which our breth- 
ren of the South now demand. If you take the 
area of the Free States and the slave States as 
they exist, and compare them, you will find that 





‘the latter predominate. When the Constitution 
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was formed, and when all the territory which 
you then Fad was brought into the Union, the 
free States had an excess of 100,000 square 
acres over the slave States ; but when you had 
acquired Louisiana, Florida and Texas, and ad- 
ded them tothe Union and when you add the 
claim of the South that they wall carry their 
slaves into Oregon, New Mexico and California, 
what will then be the condition of the free 
States? The latter will have one-third more 
power in the Senate of the United States than 
the free States could ever have. And this is all 
you ask! Much has been said about the modes- 
ty of the South—the forbearance of the South! 
Why, considered merely as a question of politi- 
cal power, all they ask of us is to pul the power 
ints their hands, in order that they may govern 
the free men of the North as they govern the 
black men of the South. 

If it as to be looked upon as a question of power 
at all, that is the position in which this question 
will be placed if you admit slavery into these 
Territories—this is the position in which, | be- 
lieve before God, we shall be placed unless you 
prohibit it. Sir, ] have seen the working of 
this system. Plant thirty slavebolders among 
Ahree hundred inbabitants who are not slave 
holders, and they will maintain their position 
against the three hundred. Let one man out of 
filly be a slaveholder and he will persuade 
the forty-nine that it is better that the instilue | 
tion should exist. Jt is property that stands in | 
the way of humanity; itis interest, sordid in-| 
terest. Ido not lke to consider the question 
in that light, but | cannot be blind to the course 
which has ever been pursued by ihe modest and 
self-denying South, the God-fearing South, 
which has exhibited such extraordinary forbear- 
ance-——not caring to extend its power—vut 
alt the same time demanding of us to give 











topher Gore bequeathed an estate to the college 
which amounts to about $74,000. In 1844 Israel 
Munson bequeathed $15,000. In 1846 Peter C. 
Brooks gave $10,000 for erecting a house for the 
President. The present available property of 
the University is stated at about $700,000. 





Hisroricat Notices or rue Printinc Art.— 
The first paper mil in America was erected in 
Boston, in 1730, the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts granting aid. The first type foundry was 
established at Germantown, Pennsylvania, seve- 
al years before the Revolution, from which the 
Bible and other works were printed in the Ger- 
man language. As late as 1810, there were but 
three type foundries in the United States. The 
first privting press in the colunies, and for twenty 
years the only one in North America between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Frozen Ocean, was 
established at Cambridge, in 1638. It was nearly 
a century Juter, 1721, before tte Virginia colo- 
nists permitted a press tobe set up. Rev. Jesse 
Glover procured the press used at Cambridge, by 
contributions of friends of learning and religion 
in Amsterdam and in England, but died on his 
passage to the new world. Steplen Day was 
the first printer, and as such received a grant o! 
three hundred acres of Jand. The third book 
published was** The Psalms in Metre.” In 1661, 
the New Testament and Baxter’s Call, transia- 
ted by Elliot into the Indian language, were prin- 
ted, at a cost of £1,200. The title reads tius:— 
**Wusku Wuttestamentum Nul-Lordunum Jesus 
Christ Nuppoquohwussuaenenmup.” The whole 
Bible was printed in 1663. The nation speaking 


I, 
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duce the conviction that this religio 
aud the Savior, in whom these ndilone rll sie 
trust, and whose name they bear, is calleg i 
* Prince of Peace.” England conquered India 
by the sword, and by the same means possession, 
is still retained. The military force supporie) 
by the English in India for ten years Past, ha 
exceeded, on an average 200,000 men; and the 
annual expenditure for this immense army has 
exceeded $45,000,000. For the two past years 
the army has been 250,000, and the expenditure 
for it exceeded $50,000,000 annually. The debits 
of the government—money borrowed to sustain 
the expenses of its numerous wats—now exceed 
9200,060,000. Within eight years past, the Eng- 
lish government in India has been engaged jy 
five different and successive wars, namely, the 
Affghan war, the Seindian war, (with a native 
prince whose dominions are situated betwee. 
Agra and the Deckan,) the Scinde war, (with 
native princes whose dominions were on the Ip- 
dus for several hundred miles from its mouth, ) 
the war in the northern Mahratta country with 
Kulapore and Servant Warre, and lastly, the 
war in the Punjaub or with the Sciks. These do 
not melude the war with China, as that was re- 
parded as a war between England and China, 
though the causes of it originated in the opium 
trade between India and China, and a large mili- 
tary foree was sent from India to assist in earry- 
ing it on. More than nine-tenths of all the Bi. 
ropeans in this county are connected with the 
army. 

The Montreal Heraid, speaking of the visit to 
Washington, by Sir George Simpson and Mr. Fin- 





this language Is now extinct. 

‘The first newspaper pristed in the North Ameri- 
can Colonics was called the * Boston News-Leéi- 
ter,” and was issued In 1704, by Juhn Campbell, 








them the power to rule the Senate, which at least | 


a Scotchman, who was post-masier and a bovk- 
seller at Bustun. Sometimes it had one adver- 


is equivalent to ruling the legislative power of | ticement and often none. After 14 years, when 
the iand. Sir, il it were a mere question Of} three hundred copies were sold, the publisher 


power, I rather think I should cousent to give it| 
up to them, but there are questions deeper and 
higher than your mode of governing the country 
would be tome. For myself 1 want the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. There 1 can stand upon firm 
ground? There the path is marked by the blood 
of the Revolution! I stand in company there 
with “the old men ”’—their locks wet with the 
Jordan through which they have passed, and 
their garments dyed red with the blood which 
they have shed to give us the priceless boon of 
Freedom! 








Various. 

HISTORICAL. 

Harvarp Universiry.—This institution of 
learning is richer avd more liberally endowed 
than any other in the United States. The buil- 
dings belonging to the University are fourteen in 
number, and another is about to be erected. The 
college grounds, on which most of the buildings 
are located, measure twenty-three or twenty- 
four acres. The college iias received from the 
Government of Massachusetts, from its founda- 
tion to the present time, about $215,000. Of the 
long list of donations by individuals, the follow- 
are the most important. 

In 1841 Benj. Russy bequeathed an estate now 
valued at $320,000—one-half to be devoted to 
the Manual Labor School on his estate in Rox- 
bury, the other half to be divided between the 
Law and Theological School, at Cambridge. In 
1845 John Parker, Jr., bequeathed g80,000 for 
the education of boys who show uncommon ta- 
lents. In 1847 Abbott Lawrence gave $50,000 
to establish a scientific school. In 1848 Mdward 
B. Phillips bequeathed $100,000 to establish and 
support the Ovservatory . 

Some of the most considerable donations by 
individuals at the earliest periods were: $20,000 


announced that his weekly half sheet being in- 
sufficient to keep up with the foreign vews, he 
should issue an eXira sheet each fortight, which 
expedient he announces, after a year, has enabied 
the “News-Letter” to retrieve eightmonths of the 
thirteen that it was behind in the news from 
Europe; so that those who weuld hold on till 
the next January, five months, might expect to 
have all the arrearages of intelligence from the 
old world needtul for to be known in these parts. 
After sixteen years the publisher gives notice 
that copies of the ‘News Letter” would be printed 
ona whole sheet of writing paper, one half ol 
which would be blank, on which letters mig 
be written, etc.” 


in this country. Could Johu Campoell look into 
the office of the American Messenger, and see 
its edition of tweuty-five thousaud copies ‘rolling 
off from the press, cr step into the office of one 
of the ** dailies,” with a tour cylinder press 1is- 
suing itseight thousand aid ten thousand sheets 
an hour, what would be his emotions? How 
would our mercantiie community, who can 
hardly wait for the lightning, that they mey get 
the news, like the promise of instalmenis of 
European intelligence thirteen months old? 
Shouid we not be grateful to God for a free 
press? Andshould we not be untiring in our 
eHlorts to spread its blessings and the blessings of 
a free Gospel through the world? 

We condense the above interesting facts from 
ap article contained in the American Messenger, 
a Missionary journal of greal circulation and 
usefulness.—.dlbany Express. 


Oe 
FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Extract of a letter from India to the American 
Peace Society, dated Bombay July 27, 1847. 

Much bas been published in America concern- 
ing the reiigion of the Hindoos ; but 1 have seen 
litle in American woik3 concerning the gene- 








by Count Rumford, in 1816, for a Professorship 
on the application of Science to the Arts ; $20,- 
000 by Abe! Smith, for a Professorship of the | 
French and Spanish Languages; $20,000 by | 
Samuel Elliot, for a Professorship of the Greek 
Language and Literature; $20,000 by Jas Per- 
kins, for a Professorship; $10,000 by Nathan 
Dane, for a Professorship ; $20,000 by Joshua 
Fisher, for a Professorship oi Natural History ; 
$20,000 by John McLean, for a Professorship of 
History ; $10,000 by Sarah Jackson, for the aid 
of indigent Theological Students. In 1833 Chris- 





ral state of the country. ‘The political state of 
India bas no parallel in the history of the world. 
A country with more than 100,000,000 of in- 
habitants in subjection to a nation Containing not 
more than one-fourth as many of another com- 
plexion, of a different religion, and living in a 
distant part of the globe separated by continents 
and seas. India has had lear!ul experience of 
the power of Christian naltions—a power for 
which they are indebied, in a great degree to the 
direct or indirect influence of Christianity. But 
her inhabilants have yet seen but little to pro- 


Such was the infancy of newspaper enterprise | 


layson, thus remarks upon ils object : 

‘This visit has, we believe, been altogether 
satisfactory, and there is every reason to hope 
its object will be shortly attained ; but, as our 
United States contemporaries have published en- 
tirely erroneous accounts of the nature of the 
negotuations—re presenting them as leading toa 
sale of certain terril ory in Oregon, by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to the United States—and as 
| these erroneous views Lave been copied and con- 
mented upon by some of our Canadian journals, 
we propose giving, from documents kindly fur- 
|nished to us, a coneise statement of the reai 
matters and interest involved : which, as might 
have been taken for granted, do nut embrace any 
transference of territory, but merely the aban- 
donment by the companies in question, and the 
purchase by the United States, of certain pos- 
sessory rights, farms, lands, and cther property 
—held by them within the United States terri- 
tory, as settled by the treaty of 1846. By that 
treaty, it may be remembered, the United 
States Government guurantee, respectively, to 
the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Companies, 
the possession of all their forts, farms, lands, 
flocks, herds and other property, on the north 
side of the Columbia River and south of latitude 
forty-nine degrees. Aud this, without any stipu- 
lation, as to the allegiance of the parties thus 
holding extensive tracts of Jand within the so- 
vereiguty of the United States. 

‘This clause in the treaty, it will at once be 
seen, placed the companies and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to whom they owed no allegiance, i a 
very anomalous positiou, and was, therefore, ac- 
companied by the following proviso, which it ap- 
pears to us, should have been absolute and not 
optional, on the part of the sovereign power to 
whom the territory was ceded. The proviso was 
lo the effect that, in case tue situation of those 
farms and Jands should be considered, by the Uni- 
ted States, to be of public and political tu por 
lance, and the United States Government should 
signify a desire to obtain possession of the whole, 
or of any part thereof, the properly should be 
transferred to the said Government, al a proper 
valuation, to be agreed upon between the pal 
lies. 

Now, although those possessions comprise some 
of the most vaiuable portions of the territory, 
both ina commercial und agricultural point o 
| View, allhough their retention in the hands 0 
foreign chartered companies can scarcely lal to 
be distasteiul, not to use a stronger tera, to the 
American Government, and although they poor 
already excited a degree of jealousy and ill wi ‘ 
on the part of the American citizens in the Ore 
gon territory, which, there is every reason 10 fear, 
must be likely to become more inveterate and : 
timately to lead to serious difficulties bet wee 
two countries, the United States a eager 
have not, as yet, adopted any steps to take ot 
vantage of the proviso in the treaty, above me 
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by which, and by which alone, all these 
pene difficulties may be avoided. 
Under these cireumséances, the Hudson’s Bay 
nd Puget Sound companies have, through the 
British Foreign Secretary, thought it advisable 
tc take the initiative in the matter, by calling the 
attention of the United States’ Executive to the 
(acts of the case, and suggesting the wisdom and 
expediency of their purchasing these anomalous 
rights, Upon the basis of the proviso, so often al- 
jyded to, This, then, is the object of the nego- 
nations mentioned by our United States contem- 
poraries, which, we trust, will be brought to an 
amicable conclusion, and which, it will be seen, 
iyvolve no transference whatever of any territo- 
rial rights, but merely the sale of private proper- 


ty, situated in a foreign territory, but belonging | 


ty British subjects. 





VancouveR’s IsLAND AND THE Hupson’s Bay 


Company.—1n ihe House of Lords, on the 20th} would have been made by American labor and 


uit. Lord Monteagle, in moving for papers rela- 
tive to the cession of Vancouverc’s Island to the 
Hudsow’s Bay Company, tock the opportunity to 
urge the policy of that transaction. Earl Gray 
defended the grant, on the ground that it was the 
most effectual mode of preventing ‘ squatting” 
from America, Which in a shorttime would place 
the practical possession of the Island in the hands 
of the United States. He asserted that the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company were better prepared to co- 
lonize the Island than other parties, and that the 


July 1 to Dec. 1, 1846—the last five months of 
the tariff of 1842—was only $209,000, an aver- 
age of about $42.000 a month. Of prints for the 
same time, $2,480,000, or $496,000 a month. 

Under the first seven months of the present 
tariff the imports were, of plain cloth, $2,422,- 
0U0, or about $346,000 a month ; and of prints, 
$7,743,000, or about $1,106,000 a month. These, 
in round numbers, are the official returns for 
those two periods. 

The same ratio under the tariff! of *42 would 
have given for the year :—white goods, $504,000 ; 
printed, $5 952 000; in all, $6,456,000. 

Under the tariff of °46, the same ratio gives, 
(and we have no doubt the official returns wili 
show that in the next five months, from July 1 to 
Dec. 1, 1847, the import was quite as large ):— 
white goods, $4 152.000; printed, $12,924,000; 
in all, $17.076,000 for the year. 

The difference, abvut $10,600,000, which 


American capital under the tariff of °42, but 
which was made by foreign labor and foreign 
capital under the tariff of 746. 

Now as a mere matter of dollars and cents, let 
us examine the profit and loss of this operation 
on the whole country. 

Supposing the whole consumption of these 
fabrics to have been $30 000,000, we gained as 
consumers the whole :eduction in price which 
was caused by this foreign competition. That 
reduction will be variously estimated. We may 





most ample security had been taken for the pro- | 


per government of the colony, and its resumption 


by the crown at the end of eleven years, on equi- | 


tuble terms, if deemed-necessary. 

NaviGATion OF CanapiAN Warers.—-The 
Governor General of Canada, having been ad- 
dres-ed upon the subjectof permitting the barque 
Ulica tu pass through the St. Lawrence to tne 
sea-board, returned the following repiy :— 


Secretary's office, 
Montreal, Sept. 23, 1848 

Gentlemen :—I have the honor, by command of 
the Governor General, to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 7th inst., transmitting 
acommunication to you from Messrs. Payson 
and Robb, of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, 
praying to be allawed to pass their Barque 
“Utica” through the Canadian waters to the 
Ocean. 

lam directed to acquaint you in reply, for the 
information of the applicants, that on other oc- 
casions, and with a view to a more limited use 
of the the Canadian waters by foreign vessels 
between Quebee and Montreal, questions as to 
the legality and policy of this uavigation have 
engaged the serious attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to such an extent as to place it be- 
yond the discretionary power of His Excellency, 
as Governor of this Colony, to grant the peravis- 
sion prayed for. 

His Excellency commands me, however, to 
say that he has reason to believe that this sub- 
ject will again engage the attention of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Government, as connected with the use of 
the canals now opened on the line of the St. 
Lawrence, and with reference to the policy of 
a trade between Canada and the United States 
less restrained than at present, and that he hopes 
before the opening of the navigation next season, 
to learn, and to be enabled to make public, the 
litentions of Her Majesty’s Government on 
these important matters. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. LESLIE. 


—_. 4 


HOME POLICY. 


Money anp Business.—The Boston Atlas, of 


the Ist inst., after some general observations on the 
depressed condition of monied affairs in that city— 
the unusual dulness which pervades the business cir- 
cles, and the discouraging prospects in reference to 
our exports, while our orders for European manu 
Jactures have been greally above our means lo pay for 
them, says :— 


_ One of the great drawbacks on our prosperity, 
8 the influence of the free trade tarifl on our 
collon manufactures, and, through them, upon our 

or. This branch of indusiry has been more 
allected by the change of duties than is generally 
Supposed. 


Uhe importation of plain cotton cloth from 


approximate to it in this manner :—Suppose the 
' capital employed upon these fabrics in thts coun- 
| try to have becn $15,000,000, we think it wall be 
| found that on the whote there was no profit, and 
| perhaps some loss—we mean exclusive of losses 
sustained by fall in value of the raw material, 
_which bas rightfully no place, however serious 
‘it was, in this estimate. We suppose further 
| that capital would bave been content with eight 
/percent., and that whether content or not, do- 
'mestic competition would have kept the profits 
| near that mark; then, as consumers, we gained 
| what capital lost, to wit: $1,200,000, or call it 
| $1,500,000. 

| The labor which enters into these fabrics in 
|, this country, is estimated at more than half their 
i value. Cail it just half. “The excess of imports 


‘under the free trade tariff, from Dee. 1, 46, to | 


Dee. 1, 47, was—as we have shown—$10,600- 
WOU. Consequently, if the protective taritf had 
jrewained in force, that value more of them 
, would have been made al home, and our own 
| labor wouid have been employed to the further 
extent of $5,300,000. 

-I'hen the account stands thus: Loss to labor, 
$5,300,000; gain to consumers, $1,500,000 ; net 
| loss to the country, $3,800 UU0 in one year. 


| Or thus:—The whole population of the United 
| States gained seven and a half cents a-piece, and 
the labor of the free States lost $5,300,000. 

We are aware that it may, and probably wiil 
be said that labor was otherwise employed, and 
therefore it suffered nv loss. We answer, let 
the advocates of free trade show how it was 
otherwise employed—what produced. Let them 
show, if they can, a dollar earned by the labor of 
the free States, which would not have been ear- 
ned had this whole excess of imported cloth been 
made at home—for unless it produced something 
else of equivalent value, our account is correctly 
stated. And it must be remembered too, that a 
great portion of the labor on these fabrics is 
performed by females, who cannot be very readi- 
ly turned to some other profitable occupation. 

So stands the loss and gain, in dollars and 
ceuts; but that is notall; for it is well known, 
that in the fall and winter of °47-’48, this sum of 
$5,300,000, taken from the labor of the free At- 
lantic States, (together with divers uther sums, 
from the brancies of the same labor, aud 
amounting in all, up to this time, to more than 
$17,000,000)—was taken up in gold, and sent to 
England, to pay fur English labor and English 
capital. , 

Now, suppose this sum of $5,300,000 had been 
paid out, aa it ought to have veen, to the factory 
girls of the free States, should we not have at 
this moment $5,000,000 more specie. in our bank 
vaults? Would not ourcurrency be $15,000,000 
larger at this moment than it now.is? And 

should we hear the daily and hourly complaints 
of hard times, money pressure, high rates of in- 
terest, ruinous prices of property? Not a word 
of it. And to pay for all we have suffered and 
have yet to suffer, for want of protection to this 


Another drain upon our resources is the im- 
portation of iron. In the two years that will 
end next January, it is estimated that 80,000 tons 
of rails will have been laid in New England alone, 
of which about 70,000 tons are of foreign manu- 
facture, requiring about $2500,000 in gold, to 
be exported in payment. By this operation rail- 
road corporations have probably saved $700,000, 
but this saving we apprehend is more than 
balanced by the extra cost of money paid and to 
be paid by those corporations, which extra cost 
is chargeable entirely tothe free trade and Sub- 
Treasury measures. Nor will their losses end 
here, for they have yet to feel in their income the 
result of a depressed and broken business 
throughout the country. Every ion of this iron 
might easily have been made at home, and the 
whole cost of it would then have gone to reward 
the labor and remunerate the capital of Penn- 
sylvania, instead of leaving her labor unem- 
ployed and her capital vested in iron works,a 
dead loss. And this 70,000 tons, be it remem- 
bered, is but one item—the imports of iron for 
all other purposes have been equally excessive. 

We have not space to pursue the subject fur- 
ther to day, but the little we have said is quite 
sufficient to indicate the cayses of the present 
gloomy state of money and business affairs, and 
to shadow forth what may be expected in the 
future, if the busines of importing more than 
we can pay for 1s smartly foliowed up. 


The Atlas of the 2nd adds : —1t may be supposed 
by some that a large portion of the goods spo- 
ken of, were exported again; but il was not so. 
In the five months under the old taritf, the ex- 
ports were about $390,000--about fifleen per cent. 
of the quantity imported; but, in the seven 
months following, the exports were but $65,000— 
less than one per cent. on the imports of the 
same period. 

CutturE oF Tea in THE Unirep Strates.— 
An interesting article in Skinner’s new periodical, 
entitled ** The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” 
upon the culture of the tea plant, corrects the 
opinion long entertained, that it cannot be culti- 
vated with success out of the Celestial Enpire, 
and shows that it is cullivated there in the north- 
ern and mountain region, where snow lies on tke 
ground three or four months in the year; that it 
is found wild in Assam, and is cullivated in quan- 
tities at the foot of the Himmelah mountains. 
From those facts, with other information derived 
from traders, &c , returned residents of tea coun- 
tries, the writer is fully convinced that this coun- 
try, from Texas to New York, will grow tea 
equal in quality to two-thirds of that imported, 
and that some of the States will grow it equal to 
or better than the best that comes from China. 

The article also states that a gentleman recent- 
ly returned from Calcutta, who for five or six 
years managed one of the company’s tea planta- 
lions in Assam, has written a book on the subject, 
not yet published, and has expressed an opinicn 
that this country ‘* can grow as good tea as any 
portion of the world.” ‘Ine writer thinks * that 
the child is now born that will live to see the 
United States export instead of import tea.” 

[New Haven Palladium. 





Scorpius Breapsturrs.—The abundant har- 
vest in this country, aod most other grain grow- 
ing countries, renders the inquiry of an outlet for 
our surplus one of interest tu every class of the 
community. Unless there should be a large foreiga 
demand, prices must rule jow. The greatly in- 
creased facilities of trade for the past lew years 
have brought almost every part of the civilized 
world into such close commercial relation, that 
the store houses of every country, where there 
is a surplus, pours supplies into any country 
which may be deficient in supplies. In this view 
of the subject it becomes a most important mat- 
ter that we make ourselves acquainted with the 
natural resources of foreign countries, and the 
developments of their resources. ‘The New York 
Dry Goods Reporter of the 21st inst. says :— 

‘*There are sume who believe that England 
will require a large amount of breadstuffs from 
this country. This is much to be doubted, espe- 
cially if the accounts brought by the Britannia 
prove true, that the English corn merchants had 
already purchased, at very low prices, forty mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat to be shipped from 
Odessa.” 

ii is well known that Odessa is the great ship- 
ping port for the surplus breadstufls of Russia, 








one branch of industry, we have saved seven sents 
and a half a piece, all round. 





but we think the quantity engaged by Euglish 
merchants in that port is much overrated. The 
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Louisville Journal, in commenting on the arti- 
cle in the Dry Goods Reporter, has the fol- 
lowing : 

‘If this is true, it shows a wonderful increase 
in the production of the Ukraine. In 1842 the 
whole export of wheat from Odessa was 621,564 
quarters, of which only 200,592 quarters were 
for England. If our western farmers are to com- 
pete with Russian provisions and breadstuffs in 
the English market, we must looka little closer 
into the statistics of Russia, and become more 
familiar with its population and physical fea- 
tures. 

The Ukraine, or the country watered by the 
Duteper, is one of the most fertile parts of Europe 
and has generally a levei surface. The districts 
of Pedolia and Volhynia, between the Doieper 
and Daiester, are also of great fertility, and in 
soiland climate remarkably adapted to the pro- 
duction of breadstutfs. With the most imper- 
fect agricultural implements and unskilled cul- 
tivation, the ordinary return is ten tor one. ** Tie 
plow is the only instrument used, and the lands | 
set apart for corn are never manured, The 
fertile meadows are covered with trefoil and lu- 
cerne,and the oxen are littie inferior to the best 
in Europe.” 

We have not the space to describe the condi- 
tion of the serfs (slaves) or the nobles (masters, ) 
but itis very clear that this fertile, healthy, and 
peaceful district, with a population of over ten 
millions, is not to be despised by our wheat 
growers, and particuiarly as the women there 
work in the ficids with the men. Stevens, iu his 
travels in Polish Russia, states that the most de- 
graded spectacle he ever beheld was ‘ torty or 
fifty women at work 1 the fields, with a large, 
well dressed man, with a long pipe in his mouth 
and a long stick in his hand, walking among them 
as overseer.”’—Cincin. Com. 





ApvanTaces OF Raitroaps.—We have as yet 
hardly begun to appreciate the manifold forms in 
which ratiroad facilities contribute to individual 
and public advantage. The increased comfort, 
rapidity, and cheapness of the modern railroad 
will readily occur to every one; but there are 
very many collateral benefits which we are not 
so much impressed with, except as reflection and 
experience bring them within our view. 

Among these bencfils we may, po.doubt, reckon 
a great saving of health to persons obliged to 
travel considerably. The exposure to all changes 
of weather during the long and dreary stage 
rides of the olden time, was extremely formida- 
ble, often, to the most robust; and to the feeble 
and sickly it was almost certainly followed by 
serious illness, and a tedious curfinement to the 
bed of disease. But the Juxurious car, turnished 
with soft-cushioned seats and comlortable fires 
within, and protected as effectually as our par- 
lors at home from the storm aud cold with- 
out, affurds to the traveller, however delicate 
and weakly, all that he could enjoy at home of 
safety from exposure, while the easy and rapid 
movement of the car permits him to dose or read, 
or converse, and thus to pass the time pleasanily, 
till be reaches the journey’s end uncouscious of 
weariness or discomfort. 

Is there any reason to doubt that one effect of 
this grand improvement in travelling 1s a vast 
saving of healtn and strength? 

It is also a fact demonstrable by figures, that 
there is a great saving of human life resulting 
from the substitution of railways from old fash- 
ioned roads, contrary to the expectations of 
most persons, when railroads were first itro- 
duced ; it is shown by accurate statistics of casu- 
allies in travelling, that fatal accidents were 
much more numerous under the ,old stage coach 
system than now by railway, and this notwith- 
standing the vast increase of travellers. In En- 
gland, and if we mistake not, in Massachusetts, 
all accidents affecting life or limb on railroads 
have been regularly reported, and these returns 
evince clearly the superior satety of this sys- 
tem. 

The immense economy of time effected by 
railroad communication 1s another consideration 
of prime importance in a business view, for in 
the business world, time is money. If we should 
make the low estimate that the business of the 
couptry requires a daily average of 100,000 tra- 
vellers in connection with it, and supposing that 
the railrvuad gives a saving of time of only hall 
over the old mode, it would follow that the gain 
of time of this number of railroad traveliers 


— —— 








and fifty years per annum. This, as any reflec- 
ling person can see, is not mere fancy, but a pal- 
pable statistical fact, and it shows 4 prodigious 
advantage in favor of a business community with 
railroad facililies over one destitute of them. 
When we think of the immense consumption of 
time which attended the pursuit of business under 
the old, slow system, we rather wonder how 
men of extended connexions in trade could pos- 
sibly accumulate property. 

But the circumstance which we had inmind, in 
commencing this article, as illustrating with 
special force, the great convenience of ratiroads, 
was this, viz: the saving, by the people of large 
cities, in receiving their provisions from distant 
parts of the country, in a much more perfect 
condition, and withoul the usual loss attendant 
upon the old modes of getting them to market. 

That excellent work, the American Railroad 
Journal, has called attention to some interesting 
English Railroad statistics, in a British periodi- 
cal. Itis there stated that the saving on the 
cattle, sheep and swine, in 1846, by transporting 
them on railways, ins‘ead of driving them as 
formerly, was 41,800,000 pounds, and that the 
feed saved by the same change was 43,800,000 
pounds, which alone would sustain a population of 
over 5U,000 people. 

These interesting and surprisiug facts, appear 
to be well authenticated, and they are worthy of 
thoughtful consideration in this country. It has 
not unfrequently been questioned by the farming 
interest whether railroads were ultimately of 
much advantage to them, although when they 
have farms to dispose of they are sure to men- 
tion the fact if a railroad passes through or near 
them, and to enlarge upon that fact as increasing 
the value of what they offer. 

The loss of driving live stock wil] be of course 
in proportion to the distance between the cattle 
matkets and the regions where they were raised. 
The distaace from the English grazing fields to 
the market is trifling compared with the long 
and wearisome route over which the Western | 
drover comes to Philadelphia, New York, &c. 
The loss of flesh and the consumption of feed in 
consequence of the lack of railroad conveyance 
is, of course, vastly greater here than 11 could be 
in England. Consequently railroad facilities are 
worth so much the more to the American than 
lo the English grazier. 

But even when we have railroad communica- 
calion, we believe it is not customary for dro- 
vers to avail themselves of it for the conveyance 
ofcattl. They must remember that cattie 
driven six, seven, or eight hundred miles must 
lose much of their weight and value, and cost a. 
large sum fur feed by the way, and to fit them 
for butchering. Whether they decline employ- 
ing the railroad from motives of economy, and 
ifso, whether that is not a mistaken economy, 
may perhaps be better determined in the light of 
the English statistics on the subject to which we 
have relerred above. 





Opinions oF JoHN JAY, ON THE SUBJECT OF 
Sravery.— The following lelter was wrillen during 
the agitation of the question respecting the toleration 
of slavery in Missouri, a territory then about to come 
iulo the Union. The writer was in active public 
life for upwards of thirly years, and with Hamilton 
and Madison, it may be said, formed the constitution 
He also held the first appointment of chief justice of 
the United States, under Washington. 


Bupreorp, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
17ih November, 1819. 


Dear Sir :—I have received a copy of a circu- 
lar jetter, which, as chairman of the committee 
appointed by the late public meeting at Trenton, 
you was pleased to direct to me, ou the Sth inst. 

Little can be added to what has been said and 
written on the subject of slavery. I concur in 
the opinion that uf ought not to be introduced nor 
permitied in any of the new States; and it ought to 
be gradually diminished and finally abolished in 
all of them. 

To me the constitutional authority of the Con- 
gress to prohibit the migration and importation ol 
slaves into any of the states, does not appear 
questionable. The first article of the conatitu- 


lion specifies the legislative powers committed to 
the Congress. 
these words: 


The Sth section of that article has 





over an equal number by stage-coach, would be 
nearly a hundred years daily, or three hundred 


‘‘ The migration or tmportation of such persons 
as any of the now existing statess hall think pro- 


—— 





per to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Gp 
Ne 


gress prior to the year 1808. But 
may be imposed on sucb importations i me 
ceeding ten dollars for each person.” ea. 

l understand the sense and Meaning of th; 
clause to be, that the power of the Saare - 
though competent to prohibit such Py ~ 
importation, was not to be exercised with res ~ 
to the then existing states, (and them on| ) poet 
the year 1808; but that the Congress an “te 
berty to make such prohibition as to an = » 
state which might in the meantime be por. Aare 
ed; and further, that from and after that Selea, 
they were authorized to make such prohibitio « 
to all the states whether new or old, ie 

It will, | presume, be admitted that Slaves wer 
the persons intended. The word slaves padave. 
ded, probably on account of the eXisling tolera- 
tion of slavery, and of its discordaney, With the 
principles of the revolutiva ; and from a eon. 
sciousness of itt being repugnant to the followin 
positions in the declaration of independence ieee 
“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that ali 
men are created equal; and that they are endow- 
ed by their creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

As to my taking any active part in “ organi- 
zing a plan of co-operation,” the state of my 
health has long been such as not to admit of ji. 

Be pleased to assure the committee of my best 
wishes for their success, and perimit me to assure 
you of the esteem and regard with which | au, 
dear sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
JOHN JAY. 
To Exras Bovupinor. 
a. | 


JUDICIAL. 


At the opening of the United States Circuit 
Court in Frankfort, Ky., on the 24th ult., Morse’s 
counsel obtained a writ of attachment against 
O’Reilly and the Louisville operators, for disobe- 
dience of the injunction. 

A very important decision to the mercan- 
tile interest has recently come up, and been de- 





cided at Albany, New York, on the validiiy, vy 
endorsement, of delivering property ip form of a 
warehouse receipt. “Phe parties in the case are 
prominent Commercial men, and the adount at 
issue $19,500. It appeais trom the case, thal a 
Warthouse receipt was issued by an extensive 
provision bouse ut Cleveland, Onio, for about 
3300 bois. of pork, and sold to a large firm 19 
Detroit. On the endorsement of this receipt, 
Suydam, Sage & Cu., of this cily, advanced 
$19,500 on its being sigued over to them. ‘The 
parties in Detroit setticd with the first owners in 
Cieveland, by bills on James Howland, of New 
York. These being dishonored, the venders in- 
sisted that they had been led to take drails 
through fraud, asserting a distinct parol agree- 
ment that the properly was to remain in (heir 
hands until the bills maiured. The result has been 
a verdict for the plainutts, S. S. & Co., for the 
amount of $25,729 70. ‘The course of the trial 
gave rise to the following important decisions: 

‘That the endorsement and delivery of a ware- 
house receipt constitute a valid trausler of the 
property specified in it. 

‘That the vender of personal property, by giv 
ing a warehouse receipt for it, assumes the. cha- 
racter and liabilities of a bailee and can claw 
no righis as vendor, inconsistent with his obliga- 
tions as ballee. 

That a warehouse receipt implies a contract, 
and cunnot be varied or contradicted by patel, 
and that a persun advancing money on suci 
receipt, is to be deemed, pro tanto, 4 purcha- 
Ser. 

That fraud in obtaining it cannot affect ~ 
rights of a purchaser, unless he had notice of the 
fraud. 





Supreme Covurntr.— Worcester County, Mass. 
Wilder S. Thurston vs. Elhanan W hiiney- 


On the trial of this case the defendant sie 
a witness to whose competency the plaivt! nl 
jected, on the ground that he did not ey ion 
ihe existence of a God,or in a state of a. 
rewards and punishments, and offered to analy 
the same. But the presiding Judge pee " 
rejused to allow the same to be proved; 2° she 
mitted the witness to testify. Verdict for 
defendant, to which the plaintiff excepts 








opinion of the court was delivered by 
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“wn J. We are not informed of the ground | 1 3~The Detroit Free Press gives the report of | Germany. Mustard and Carraway seed, the ie 
ns tisk the evidence was rejected. It is said | a case of considerable importance in itself, and | same. <7) Hes 
ny on ve have been that the plaintiff offered to| asa precedent, recently decided in the U. S. Tobacco 1s a.native of Virginia, and Tobago ; met fF 
X- that } too much, as, in the latter proposition, the | Circuit Court of that city. It was the suit of | another species has also been found wild in ais, 
rection that the witness did not believe in a/| the United States vs. B. Humphrey and S B. Da- | Asia. : ae) ite 
- nee frewards or punishments after death, would | vies, and was brought by the Government against The Potatoe is a well known native of Peru TP eiRy 
i. slate ly to the credibility. If so it was errone-|the defendants, owners and proprietors of the | and Mexico. Tele 
id goon The plaintiff offered to prove two distinct | Stage Company in the Western States, for the - 4 I 
- oppositions. lf either was sufficient, the court | recovery of $4673, stolen from one of the de- 5 Cine® it 
lis | ould have received the proof of it. The court |fendants in the month of March, 1846. The tatistics. i 
could not have given yo fp ned on + beg es tet in gold, put = e the a —, Py ie 
; some reason,.and if this reason had been | ges, together with two other boxes of silver, an a: : shies 
, yng counsel would have separated the | in es of the agent. At Carlisle Hill, a THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. ry qh! 
a ropositions. , } _ | small place between Michigan city and South We give below some statistical information of ha 
ji is argued that to reject a witness for his Bend, while the stages were changing -horses, | great interest to politicians at the present mo- aa 
re jisbelief in the existence of a Supreme Being, is | the money was taken, and this suit was brought | ment. 3 
dis «y violate the provisions of the Constitution of | to recover the amount of the robbery. The case | Elecloral Votes for each Candidate or Party, at the : 
‘a= Mass., Part 1, Art, Il. The case does not come | was submitted to the jury, who, after retiring last four Presidential Elections. bie | 
he within the language of the Constitution. The | about ten minutes, brought In a verdict in favor 1832. 1836. 1840. 1844. bigs 
n= janguage there Is ** religious profession or senti- | of the defendants. nt ; ¥ 
ag ment”—not belief. Such disbelief is no reli- 5 Se = x > 2) 
L: ious sentiment—it is anti-religious, Taking the 3. Slt has been decided that Mr. Ellett, the 2 3 = 3 3° F | 
1 article together, that 1s the whole meauing, and | buiider of the Niagara suspension bridge, is States. ie S = & S : 
v- could not have been intended to overturn a well | not entitled to receive the tolls while it is in pro- Ss s & - 2 uy 
5; established rule of law. I[tisa disturbance of a} gre ss of construction. m wv r = : 
‘it person in his liberty or entelexn pelheione pene Aiiibiiallaatcsih Maine a . eet» . : pe i 4 
' cytion, such as Our ancestors suffered, which is N. Hampshire , ee 7 :) a 
i : tended by the article. MISCELLANEOUS. Seneak — 7— 7 7T— — & + | 
y Another ground taken is much more plausi- CHatk —It is a generally received opinion that} Massachusetts — 14 — 14 14— — 12 
it. ble—that the court might have been of opinion | there is no chalk formations in the States, all of} Rhode Island —~—~ 4 4 — £—— — fF 
st that the evidence was.not admissible, on the | that article used in this country being brought! Connecticut — 8 8 — O8— — § 
e ground that a witness shall not be permitted to | from England. A communication from John) New York @Q— Q— Qi FB — 
My disqualify bimself by declarations not under | Pickell, to Professor Silliman, however, contro-| New Jersey B— — § BOm— = F ; 
oat, wade out of court, perhaps for that pur | verts this opinion. The writer says that in 1831, | Pennsylvania 30 — 30 — 30— 2 — 
yse. The decisions generally concur that from | being engaged under the direction of the Topo-| Delaware ~—~ 3-+- 3 3B— — 3 
the gature of the case, this sort of evidence must | graphical Bure.u, to determine the practicability | Maryland Se te, SE. £0 te cet 
be resorted to. We can see no difficully in | of the construction of a ship canal across the pe- | Virginia 93 — 23 — — 23 17 — 
ging the party his election, either to examine | ninsula of Florida, it became necessary to sink | N. Carolina los— lb — 1Ib— — Ili 
onthe voir dire, or resortto evidence aliunde.| several shafts. At the head of a small stream! S. Carolina amas am JR a LF i: D ccm f 
Bul the evidence of declarations should be recei- | running into Black creek, and near the Santa Fe | Georgia ll— — 11 JL— Ww — . 
it ved cautiously. Language may be used inthe heat| river, an excavation was carried to the depth of | Alabama 7T—_— Fim —) 7. 3 : ‘ 
s of argument, or for the sake of discussion, which | fifty-five feet ; a stratum of chalk was perforated, | Mississippi ey ae ir Tee P| 
st a purty would nol wish or intend to adopt as ex-| containing flint nodulare of various sizes. The} Louisiana Bue. 6. a Bb ae Byu'e 
pressing his real views. So the seatiments of a) chalk was perfectly white, and by short exposure | Tennessee 1b — — 155 15— — 33 ) 
man may change. A more mature examination | indurated to the hardness of the foreign article. Kentucky =_— 15 — 415 18 — «e,.)9 
way dispel atheistical views adopted in youth. 1} The writer expresses the belief that this chalk | Onio 2i— — 21 2) — — 2&3 
have knuwn a case of this kind occur iu prac-| formation continues through Georgia and the Ca-| Indiana 9a—- =— § Oma |. — 
_ | lice. rolinas, and perhaps to the coal region in Virgi-| Jilivois 9—- 5 — — 56 9 — : 
y . iocome to the main question. Is an atheist) nia. Missouri jus 4 a ae 4&9 ! 
a incompetent to testify? We have nodoubt he ie. Michigan a Tee ee, Tee ‘ 
6 lt has been the law from time immemoriai,| Discovery iw Mississipp1.—In the southwes-| Arkansas —--—- g—--—-3 3 — Ri y 
t sricter in Kogland ian Lord Coke’s me than} tern part ot Franklin county, Mississippi, there aid’ tale atdaan ‘Gidtam, iii. ces aaeidis soeiione i 
now, though laid down by him broader thau af- isa platform or floor of hewn stone, neatly po- 219 56 170 124 234 60 170 105 if 
terwards maintamed. Ormichund vs. Barker, | lished, some three feet under ground. It is Note —In 1832, the electoral votes of Vermont 
t : (Atkyn’s Reports, 21.) In no decision, either in| about one hundred and eighty teet long, and | [7] were given sed Mr. Wirt, and those of Soutt 
; England or tue Uniied States, is +t mtimaied that! eighty feet wide. It extends due north and | ee 6" roe eee * 2 vy" ° 
‘ ° Are pa By ‘ : Carolina [11] for Ms. Floyd; all the rest fer 
4 au atheist may be a competent witness. The! south, its surface is perfectly level. The ma- Jackson and Cla 
y doctrine laid down by Mr. Dane (vol. 3, ch. 98,) sonry is said to be equal, if not superior, to any "I 1836 the «om of Massachusetts [14] were 
r 22.) bas never been doubled. Many cogent} work of modern times. The land above at is| _. “ for Mr. Webster Sess of Tevtiessee [15] 
" reasons have been offered why the law should | cultivated; bul thirty years ago it was covered sng j Las. ; a Sag, | j 
¥ and Georgia [11] for Mr. White, and those ot 
j be diflerent, but they do not change the law. It! with oak and pine trees measuring from two to South Carolina {11} for Mr. Manguu—all the 
. may be more proper that a jury should jndge of | three feet in diameter. It is evidently of very a for Harrison aan Tile ‘Maliies aid ) ; 
} the credibility of such a Wilness, but tue court | remote antiquity, as the Indians who reside in “7 1840. and 1844, there mein but two candi- 
A have nothing to du with that. The exceptions | the neigboriiood had no knowledge of its exis- d v4 : 
c are sustained. tence previous to ils recent discovery. Nor is mr ; : yay P ' 
? Dewey for the plaintiff; Wood for the defend-| there any tradition among them, from any idea, Recapitulation of Presiden'ial Elections. 
e ant.— Boston Atlas. of the object of the work, or the people who Year. No. of votes. Ne 
were ils builders. There is also a canal and 1844 2,702,549 | ; 
I$The New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- | well connected with it, but they never have been 1840 2,402,658 ab 
, peals, now in session at ‘I'renton, have dispused |¢ZPlored. A subterranean passage may be un- 1836 1,501 2938 
} . tee Ree a derneath. Farther explorations may throw 1832 1,290,493 i! 
of a number of suits known as the ** New York some light upon its origin. 1828 1,162.418 
, Fire Cases,” arising out of the blowing up ol hou- —_—— Majorities of Electoral Votes. wits 
' ses in order to arrest the great fire of 1835, in N.| Origin oF VARious Piants.— Wheat was Polk over Clay in 1844 64 
: York. The Trenton State Gazette says : brought from the central table lands of Thibet, Sanson eee Whe Mahan te 1868 194 
a , where its representative still exists as a grass, arrow Harrison in 1836 97 
The suits were brought to recover damages | with small mealy seeds. Van Buren over Harrison in 1S 
| for goods destroyed in certain commission houses Rye exists wild in Siberia. Jackson over Clay in 1832 170 ; 
| 0 New York, which were blown up by order of | Q3ts wild in North Africa. Jackson over Adams in 1828 99 ! 
(he Mayor, with the advice of two Aldermen, in Barley exists wild in the mountains of Him- Recapitulation of the Popular Vole in 1844. 
order lu arrest the great fire of 1835. There is malaya. . Polk’s majority over Clay, exclusive " 
a statute of New York, authurizing the Mayor! Millet; onespecies is a native of India, another} of South Carolina, 39.340 
, \o destroy houses, if in the opinionof himself and | of Egypt and Abyssinia. Majority of Polk and Birney over Clay, 101 663 
| ‘wo Aldermen it 1s necessary, to stay the progress Chick-Pea was brought from the South of Majority of Clay and Birney over Poik, 22,933 
ol a conflagration. ‘I'he houses ia which these | Europe. His re P hi 
goods were, were blown up in accordance with| ‘The Garden Bean, from the East Indies. Other pecpmiage—t, Sey cae a Poe Boog v the 
‘his statute, and the goods consequently destroyed.| ‘~The Horse Bean, from the Caspian Sea. subject will be on Pre Ayia rehired of te 
Uur Supreme Court held that the New York| Buckwheat came originally from Siberia and | %estsler,—to which the reader ney Tae 
Slalule might be pleaded against a claim for Tartary. PresipenTiaL Evecrors.—Since the first Pre- 
S00ds, so destroyed. Rape Seed and Cabbage grow wild in Sicily | sidential election in the United States, two gene- 
I'he Court of Errors did not sustain this decision, and Naples. rations have made their appearance on tie stage 
aud gave judgment for the plaintiffs in those} The oppy was brought from the east. of life. Probably not one hundred of the vast 
Cases in which the plaintiffs were residents of The Sunflower from Peru. number who cast their votes at the first presi- 
this State. In the cases, however, in which The Lupen, from the Levant. dential election now survive. ‘The following sy- 
the plainuffs were residents of New York, they Fiax or Linseed, is in Southern Europe a/| nopsis of the various presidential elections may 
decided that their claim was barred by the) weed in the ordinary grain crops. be new, therefore, to most readers. 
Statute of Jimitations. Most of the cases are Hemp is a native of Persia and the East In-| Originally two persoas were voted fur, the 
of the Jatter class, and the judgment of the! dies. highest in vote being thereby made President, 








Upreme Court, in these is sustained. Hops came to perfection as a wild plant, in‘ and the next bighest Vice President. But the 
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Jefferson and Burr, which threatened at one time 
to defeat the popular will, and create alarming 
consequences, effected a change in 1801, by 
which the Constitution was amended, so that the 
individuals respectively voted for as President 


tively. 

1789.—Ten States entitled to 73 votes. Geo. 
Washington, 69; John Adams, 34; John Jay, 9; 
Robert Harrison, 6; John Rutledge, 6; John 
Hancock, 4; George Clinton, 3 ; Samuel Hun- 
tington, 2; John Milton, 1, James Armstrong, 
1; Edward Telfair, 1; Benjamin Lincoln, 1. 

George Washington was unaninously elected 
President. Rhode Island and North Carolina 
not having at the above time ratified the Consti 
tution, chose no electors. New York did not 
vole, We cannot ascertain why. Two votes of 
Virginia and two of Maryland were wot given. 

1792.—Fifteen States entitled to 135 votes. 
George Washington, 132 votes; John Adams, 
77; George Clinton, 50; Thomas Jcfferson, 4, 
Aaron Burr, lL. 

George Washington was again unanimously 
elected President. Two votes of Maryland and 
one of South Carolina were not given. 

1796.—Sr:xteen States entitled to 138 votes. 
John Adams, 71 votes; Thomas Jefferson, 63; 
Thomas Pinckney, 69 ; Aaron Burr, 30; Samuel 
Adams, 15; Oliver Kilsworth, 21; George Clin- 
ton, 7; John Jay, 5; James Iredell, 3; Samuel 
Johnson, 2; George Washington, 2; J. Henry, 
2; Charles C. Pinckney, 1. 

Geo. Washington had publicly declined a _re- 
election, having issued his farewell address to the 
public of the United States on retiring to pri- 
vate life. He had two voles notwithstanding, io 
the ballot. 

John Adams was elected President and Thos 
Jeflerson, Vice President. 

1800.—Sixteen States entitled to 188 votes. 
Thos. Jefferson, 73 votes ; Aaron Burr, 73 ; John 
Adams, 65; Charles C. Pinckney, 64; John 
Jay, 1. 

No choice by the people. 
presentatives, after ballotting six days, and on 
the 36th ballot, elected Thomas Jefferson Presi- 
dent. 

Aaron Burr was duly elected Vice President. 

1804—Seventeen States entitled to 176 votes. 

PRESIDENT. Vice PrResipent. 
Thomas Jetferson, 162 George Clinton, 162 
C. C. Pinkney, 15 Rufus King, 14 


1808—Seventeen States entitled to 176 votes. 


James Madison, 322 George Clinton, 113 
C C. Pinckney, 47 Rufus King, 47 
George Ciinto., 4 John Langdon, 9 
James Madison, 3 
James Monroe, 3 


One of the votes of Kentucky not given. 

George Clinton, elected Vice Prestdent in 
1804 and re-elected in 1808, had received votes 
from the first organization of the Government. 

1812—Eighteen States entitled to 218 votes. 


James Madison, 128 Elbridge Gerry, 131 
De Witt Clinton, 89 Jared Ingersoll, 


One of the votes of Ohio not given. 
1816—Nineteen States, entitled to 221 votes. 


James Monroe, 183. D. D. Tompkins, 
Rufus King, 34 Joho E. Howard, 
James Ross, 
John Marshall, 
Robert G. Harper, 3 
Three votes of Maryland and one of the votes 
of Delaware not given. 


voles. 

James Monroe, 231 
J. Q. Adams, 1 Richard Stockton, 
Daniel Rodney, 
Robert G. Harper, 1 
Richard Rush, 1 


had been nominated by a caucus of the Demo- 
cratic party in Congress. From the last named 
period until 1836 when Martin Van Buren was 
nominated at Baltimore, all parties have selected 
their candidates in National Conventions. 


1824.—Twenty-four States entitled to 261 
voles. 








Andrew Jackson, 99 John C. Calhoun, 
John Q. Adams, 84 Nathan Sandford, 
W.H. Crawford, 4l 

Henry Clay, 37 Andrew Jackson, 











Martin Van Buren, 
Henry Clay, 

















difficulty which sprang from the equal vote of 


and Vice President should be designated respec- 





| 


The House of Re-| 


| 


William Wirt, 


members for the last 12 years. 
to 1847 there has been a loss of 4549 members, | 
or an annual loss of 1516 communicants. 
commuhicants in the city of Philadelphia con- 
stitute one-half of the whole number in Pennsy|- 
vania; and one-lwelfih of the whole number in 
the United States, 








86 | 





7 Henry Lee, 
Amos Ellmaker, 
Two votes of Maryland were not given. 


170 R.M. Johnson, 147 
73 Francis Granger, 87 
26 John Tyler, 37 
JL Wm. Smith, 23 
14 


R. M. Johnson elected Vice President by the 


Senate. 
1840—Twenty-six States entitled to 294 votes 
Wa. H. Harrison, 
Martin Van Buren, 


234 John Tyler, 234 
60 R.M. Johnson, 423 
L. W. Tazewell, 11 
James K Polk, ] 


1844—T wenty-six States entitled to 275 votes. 


James K. Polk, 
Henry Clay, 


1848—Thirty States entitled to 290 votes. 


170 
105 


Geo. M. Dallas, 170 
T. Frelinghuysen, 105 


Taylor, Cass and Van Buren, candidates. 
This list is compiled with great care, and 


offered as the fullest and most accurate record 
on the subject extant.—Cisi’s Cin. Adver. 





Tue Episcopat Cuurcn 


The 


Clergy. Communicants. 
In 1835, 763 36 416 
In 1833, 951 45 930 
In 1841, 1052 55,427 
In 1842, 1096 72,090 
In 1847, 1404 67,550 


1 mond Whig furnishes the Su llowing 
7 cerning this enterprising establishment : 


1836—Twenty-six States entitled to 294 votes, | 1849, and erected during that 


M Van Buren, 
Wm. H. Harrison, 
Hugh L. White, 
Wilhe P. Mangum, 
Daniel Webster, 


IN THE UNITED! 
Srates.—The Christian Observer publishes a 
table which shows the increase of the Protestant 
Episcopal Cuurch in the United States. 
Journal of the General Convention reports— 














No choice by the people for President. The | Delta of the Rhone consists prey 
House of Representatives elected John Quincy | acres, whien is now nearly white + ap 450 09 
Adams. (One of the votes of Rhode Island for over by a few cattle and wild hors SINS grazed 
Vice President blank.) 250,000 acres, by the cultivation of ‘ie, At least 

1828—T wenty-four States, entitled to 26] Teclaime and be madeto yield ,, ice Bit be 
votes. /1,250,000 persons. A plan has woertad for 
Andrew Jackson, 178 John C. Calhoun, 171 | to the Nat icnal Assembly, whereby 37 50 mitted 
John Q Adams, 83 Richard Rush, 83, may be secu red fiom the Mediterrane he 

William Smith, 7 made availabie for this Cultivation, by mA _ 
1832—Twenty-five States entitled to 238 votes. Gon one's of 500 men, al the expense of sane 
rancs. ie 

ors eggs 219 M. Van Buren, 189) 

enry Olay, 49) John Sergeant, 49: VY 
John Floyd. i} We. Wilkins: - Virerra Woo._ian MANUFACToRY.— 7), Rich. 


slatistics con. 


The Virginia Woollen Company Was organized 


ete ! at year one brick 
mill of the following dimensions: Length 12) 


feet, width 46 feet, four stories high. ‘The he 
pany erected another brick mill in 1847, |e, “4 
130 feet, width 48 feet, four stories high with . : 
buildings attached for dyeing, drying, ‘Wools “4 
ing, packing, and repair shop, r 
The factories contain 13 sections of cards, 74 
broad looms; 4700 spindies. The product ‘per 
week is as follows: 2.600 blankets ; 12.009 
yards scarlet, green, blue and white flannels. The 
number of pe rsons employed is as follows: 
80) men, whose av’ge wages am’t to $24 per month 
77 women 10 to 16 do 
44 children 6 to 10 do 


901 persons employed. 

We learn that the females are, in genera} 
young girts from 18 to 26 years of age. Some 
of them have earned as high as $20 
inonth. 

The monthly wages paid out have averaged 
about $2200, making an agsregate of $26,400 > 
year. 

The annual consumption of different materials 
'is as follows: 
| Wool 60v,000 Ibs; oil 6 500 gallons; dye- 
stuffs and soap $12 000 worth; cual 200 tons ; 
Virginia Wool, about 8,000 Ibs. cousumed an- 
nually. 


per 





PropucTion AND CAPITAL OF THE 
the O; leans 
Times the following article is taken. 


Unitep 





Strates.—-From New Cemmercia; 


The estimates 


of the value of the several products given, are arri- 


This shows an average annual increase of 2594 | ved at by assuming the list of prices annexed, and by 


The 





Fropuce or Goutp IN THE URAL AND SIBERIA 


IN THE YEAR 1846.—According to a notice in the 
*“ Russian Commercial Journal,” published by 
the Ministry of Finance in February, 1847, it 
appears there had been remitted to the mint at 
St. Petersburg, 1397 378 podds of gold—the pro- 
duce of the imperial and private mines in the 


Ural and Siberia during the year 1546. There 


| 


| pois. 


138 | tric quintals of rice. 
83 | 2500 acres cultivated, employing 1500 laborers, 
Nathaniel Macon, 24) and bidding fair to produce 20,000 metric quin- 
13 | tals. 
9 | single pump moved by a horse. It is now efiec- 
2 ted by steam engines of 120 horse power. 


183 | Were still expected 325.368 poods of gold, the 
99 | produce of these mines in that year. ‘I'he total 
produce, therefore, of Russian gold in 1846, was 
1722.746 poods, or avout 62,792 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, while in the previous year (1845) it was 


oly 1371.800 poods, or 49,522 


tiveness of tne Russian mines, no less than of the 


energetic and enterprising manner in which their 
From 1804 to 1820 the successful candidates | riches are extracted. 





Rice CuttTure in France.—This cultivation 


has been recently introduced on the Delta of the 
Rhone. 
two acres under the care of a single gardener. 
In 1847 there were 1250 acres cultivated, em- 
ploying 600 laborers and producing 10,000 me- 


It began in 1844 and °45, with one or 


In 1848 there bave been 


The irrigation was at first effected. vy a 


The 


But from 1843 | 


adding 25 per cent. lo the returns of 1840, for the 
increase of the past eight years :— 


Cotton ati cents per pound—Sugar, 4—Rice, 
5—Tobacco, 7—Wheat, 60 cents per bushel— 
Corn, 30—Barley , 30—Oats, 25— Rye, 40—Burk- 
wheat, 50—and Potatoes, 30 cents. Hay, $lv. 
per ton, and Hemp and Flax, $50. per ton. 

According to these estimates, all the crops of 
the United States in 1848 will be worth, in round 
numbers, $501,400,000. Of these products the 
New England States contribute only $58,000,000 ; 
wh:le New York alone contributes $79,000,000 ; 
Pennsylvania, $55,000,000 ; Ohio, 949,000,000 ; 
and Indiana, $47,000,000. These are the great 
producing States of the Union. : 

The whole investment in manufactures in the 
| United States is set down at $343,300,000. Of 
this, New England furnishes wearly one third, 
viz, $109,000,000. Massachnsetts stands second 
only in the United States as a manulacturins 





pounds, avoirdu- | State, having $52,000,000 invested in_ this de 
Tbe annual increase, which in the last| partment of industry; while New York has 
; | two vears had fallen to 47 and 30 poods, has cun- | $69,000,000, and Pennsylvania $50,000,000. 
1820—Twenty-four States, entitled to 232 sequently risen to 351 poods, or 12 670 pounds, | 
‘ avoirdupois, which much surpasses any previous 
D. D. Tompkins, 218 |increase; the largest formerly (that between 
8/1842 and 1843) being only 323.80 poods. This 
4/\s very conclusive evidence of the vast produc- 


Indian Corn appears to be the great staple “ 
(the country; the whole quantity for the year 
being set down at about 472,000,000 bushels, 
_valued at $141,573,000. The hay crop ae ie. 
next place, and is estimated to be worth $128, 


(000,000. Cotton stands next, being estimated at 


2,400,000. 





The wheat crop this year |s 5 SOP 
io be equal to 105,858,000 bushels, aud is ew 
at $63,514,000. The products of the dairy, "ie 
supposed, will be worth $42,360,000; a0 
vtato crop $40,600,000. 
: From A nggeotne 3 some opinion mey 
formed of the productions of the United -r “ 
and the means which Providence has place te 
our hands for the employment and Seen sios. 
our immense and rapidly increasing popu = _ 
And when it is considered that our tgs tor 
yet comparatively uncultivated, and its —— o 
but very partially developed, no one —, nae 
be impressed with the enormous ree an iD 
he country. We have heard it stated by 
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aos ee er Ee ee ” - : = ep enneetet: pene = 
elligent Western member of ee ti aaleeate ee sees ar = —— _ 3.495.561 | ciliatory course. The position of the General is 
a of Indiana could raise breadstuffs | % ages 29.696 2 529,112 2,652,808 | egysi d refore as critical. Lou apoleo 
single Biers ly the entire population of the | lOCKS"--7-"------ + 4,504,577 8,009,022 12,513,599 | 1. / oars SpE ie afi ne apeiond 
enough to supply he PoP Promissory notes other keeps quiet. The socialist banquets continue, 
J. States. for loans and one of which, appointed under the auspices of 
: in- | Loss and expense ac- 63,427 155,020 223,447 Ledru Rollin, creates great alarm. The funds, 
Corron MANUFACTURE. The Mechanical Prin- |“ 258705 247.991 sot.sog | Which rallied when the moderate party was ad- 
cipia, 4 New York journal, publishes the following Spoube ce teeveecseees , a a An 237 ‘ 196,61 s peace cw saat: ahh artes Haits psinine ‘a 
’ he ; © @8e Oseeeeerses® ‘ . 4 ~ ves ys 4 5 ¢ ar ( mazemen y : r 
in relation lo the manufacture of colton : —- psc aa euaes 4,902674 45.769 5,748,443 | the Austrian Empire pervades all Europe. The 
: : ills of salv - : 

It is estimated thatthe United States will z Atroaait = syne ao 1.796.703 2.592 449| Ban of Croatia was advaneing towards Pesth, 
manufacture 400 000 bales. of cotton this year, | Bills of suspended bks "te oe with the view to put down the Hungarian insur- 
(1848,) or about 180,000,000 pounds, which divi-|} on hand ------.-.--- —- 47,014 47,014 | rection, when the intelligence of the revolution 
ded by 300—the numver of working days in the namanne value of : oc eeg| i? Vienna reached him. His column was imme- 
year—gives 600.000 pounds per day. The num- Dis tratti ebtvent bets = mars diately turned in that direction. 
per of dead spindles on No. 29 yarn, required to} on demand te esenees 2 893,027 4,939,773 7,837,800 Report states that Jallichich has returned to- 
consume this cotton, will be 2 678,571. As these prot donee eam not 396,366 396,366 | wards Newstadt, and that Prince Windeshgretz, 

P . ¥ . spe e aid oa ‘ 

goods will average oa four yards to the | yr on Pn oy, 29.929 252.979 gs2 9097 | Who lately distinguished himself at Prague, has 
pound, 180,000,000 pounds of cotton, will BIVe | Estimated value of ' advanced towards Vienna to command the combi- 
720,000,000 yards of cotton, or thirty-six YaCUs | same +++ -+0--reeee es 29.929 4.683 34,162 | ned armies of Austria and Jallilich. They will 
to each of the 20,000,000 of inhabitants. Eich i A age meomennen pyre! aia probably not bombard the city, but cut off sup- 
spin Hie costs $25, making the capitalemployed,| poised value of +e ~~ | phes and starve the inhabitants to submission. 
$66,964,275. BEEN G es 260 dees ce va dances 4.418 4418 The Emperor has retired to Olmutz, in Mora- 

’ ing M } adds — via. He carries with him an effective force. ‘Lhe 

The Charleston Evening News lo the above Total resources: ----« 61.530,424 56 200,133 117,730,562 | & . holt aicdl” Rei 7 
the followings LIABILIMIES , rench hold aloof. Russia, with an army of 

y 7 =" . OQagAT 6.0. vss sws 24 136.292 20.037.011 44.173.933 | 200,000 men, stands ready on the confines of Po- 

The number of operatives for this amount Of | profits.....-.---.-.65- 3,343,640 3,230,832 6,574,472 | land to throw the weight of her power into the 
goods Is estimated at 84,375, the value of their | Notesincireviation not scale of the Emperor. 

ana , 4 F Tear. BC] see eee eee ; 5 37. 5 ¢ : " M ; ; 
Jabor at $15,933,900 per annum, and the total Reap pee tere a - Pp . ae [hese events are producing serious results in 
expenses ol manufacturing these Cuinn goods, Due Treasurer of State ; : Pond Italy. The Hungarian soldiers at Milan de- 
exclusive of the cust ol cotton, at $20,491,050 of New York--++-++- 7 42.797 727.018 769.815 | mand leave to withdraw to their own country, 
pert year. ay 7 VOR ead hi 81600 1.4i9.ne?. 1801.807 leaving Radetsky in a perilous position. Chas. 

: Due depositors cndes sores "| Albert may seize upon the present favorable 

New Yor« Raitwayvs.— Work wascommenced | jyand.....-..-+.---. 20,353,365 $8,481,659 28,935,024 | moment to cross the Ticino, and expel the Aus- 
a lew days agu on the upper, of Slst section of | Due individuals and trians. 
the Hudson River Railroad, which passes through hl he phe In the Catalonian provinces of Spain there has 
Poug ikeepsie, The work progresses rapidly, POSILOFs +++ ee ee cease o 528.962 G19 B15 679.077 | been some trifling warlare, but nothing of a de- 
buluv pact ol it can be pul tn operation this fall | Due bauks on demand 7.235.161 4.303.886 11.539,-47| cisive character. No particular news from Por- 
on account of the heavy work at the deep cut| Do do on credit reese £60,535 860,535 | tugal. 
through Fort Washiugten point. It is confidently | apd grag aed a The French Ministry now stands as fullows:— 
expected that the road will be complete to Fish-| jie above heads ---- 552.353 575.835 1.128.198 Marie, Justice; Bastide, Foreign Affairs ; De 
kil by the firstof July next. Jo the spring the chee ————- ——-—  ——— | Lamoricieire, War; Verninac, Marine and Cole 
coutracts fur the road to Hudson from Pougb- Total liabilities...-- 61,530,424 56,200,133 117,730,562 


keepsie will be given out. | 
The New York and Niw Haven Railway Com- | 


pany, itis stated, have purcussed the site of the | Notes of other 


Gas Works at the corner of Canal and Centre | 


sireets in’ New Youk, ou which tu erect a spien- | Coin 
A branch track will be laid dowa in| Due from other 


did deput. 
Centre street for che use ol this road. 

The work is progressing most encouragingly on | 
the New York & Erie Railroad, aud titiie vouut is | 
now eulerlamed UYulthal the cars will run to! 
Binghaumplou early in next season. 

dhere are in the State of New York about 77] | 
miles of ratlroad Ccowpleted, on which cars are | 
runuing. ‘The custol construction has amounted | 
tu the sum of $20,944,141. ‘The vumber of pas- | 
seugers, Ol alisurls, who passed over them 10 | 
the year 1847, was 3,566,843. From this and 
ail vlhler suurces the gross earnings of the vari-| 
vus Cotupanies, during the samme period, was $3,- | 
U34,211. | 
wud repairs, $1,492,361 5 leaving $1,631,550 as 
a protit. 

aking out of view the expenses incurred in 
lélaying their roads, their receipts have sieadily 
Ibchcasce, and each successive year shows thal 
ey wie dolng a more profitable business. 

Geluw wilt ve found a statement extiviting the 
lolal income of five Compauies during the years 
1846 wid 1847: 








1846. 1847. 
New York and Erie $185,514 $254,118) 
Albany aud Schevectady 125.545 164,374 
Aluca aud Buffalo 36,492 123,310 
Auburn and Rochester 290, 169 395,766 
Buflalo and Niagara Falls 33,954 47 63U 
$721,964 $935,688 


721,964 | Satisfied that the precautionary measures of qua- 


ee ee 


Increase in one year $263,734 
The increased expense for running and repairs 
during the same time was $118,106. 
| Buffalo Com. 


BANKS. 


NEW YORK BANKS. The Albany Journal gives 
the following statement of the condition of the New 
York Banks, for the quarter ending Sept. 30. 

RESOURCES. 


I N Y City B. Allothers. Total. 
6ans and discounts to 
directors and brokers 36,473,264 31,613,890 68,087,154 
® do to directors 3,161,064 2,255,569 5,416,633 
All other liabilities, ab- 
Solute or contingent, 
Of directors, --.-.- +» 463,562 972,556 1,436,118 
Sums due from 
rokerg....... s.see> 1,470,188 553,022 


' 


The cash position of the Bank of Tennessee and | 


branchea ts as follows— 


Expense iuciuuing thuse Of running | were 


Deposits 
Circulation 1,296,893 | 
Due banks 


banks $81,025 


695,10! 


banks 320.856 








Total $1,096,932 Total 


2. >>The banks in Ohio had, in August last: 

Specie, 

Deposits, 

Circulation. 

Due for other banks, and for loans 
and discounts, about 

















Foreign News. | 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 


|nies; Dufaure, loterior; 


$1,812,697 men as M. Dufaure and M 
* ~~" | time into the Government of the Republic marks 
}a new era in its affairs. 
$2,738,338 established 
4 190,429 | character, long conversant with the management 
7,931,366 of public affairs, both in council and in the legis- 

| lature, and of so much moderation in their views, 
$13,000,000 | that M. Dufaure was more than once believed 
to be on the point of unitung himself to M. Gui- 
~ | zot’s administration. 


Tourret, Ayriculture 
and Commerce; Frelson, Public Instruction ; 
Goudchaux, Fiiances; Vivien, Public Works— 


295.550 | Dutanre, Vivein, Torret, Frelsun, and De Lamo- 


ricierre, are moderates. Marie, Bastide, and 


220,254 | Goudchaux, are counted as republicans of the 


vel'e. 
The London Times says, the entrance of such 
Vivien for the first 


They are statesmen of 
repute, of the most unblemished 


M. Vivien was the kc eper 
of the seals in M. Thiers’ Cabinet in 1340, but 
he subsequently accepted from ihe ensuing Con- 


servalive Government the imjo:tant ollice of 


Vice President of the Conseil d’Elat, which he 
continued to hold till the revolution. M. Frel- 


The Steamship Hibernia, with Liverpool dates | $0 is a nan less known to the public and of 


to Qist ult., arrived at Boston on the 3rd inst. 


wore ancient republican opinions, but he 1s said 


The potato crop in Scotland is still reported as | '0 be a person of sense and eloquence, and he 


good, whilst that of Ireland is immensely short. | 


The crops of oats are however good. 
supplies of produce flowing wn trem the Baltic 
and other ports, tend effectually to keep down 
prices, and render the markets dull. 

The alarm respecting the Cholera has sensibly 
abated. Only thirty additional cases had been 
reported in London, and the general health is 
better than in ordinary years. One case was re- 
ported at Birmingham,—at Manchester and Liver- 
pool not a case has occurred. 
land. the ravages have been more extensive. 


rantine are ulleriy useless, the Government has 
determined to do away altogether with the regu- 
lation which enforces the observance of quaran- 
line, even in the case where deaths have occur- 
red from Asiatic Cholera on board of vessels 
coming from Continental ports. 

O'Donoghue has been found guilty, but the 
jury has recommended him to mercy. The trial 
of Meagher has commenced, and the interest 
which had subsided at Clonmel has revived. No 
decision has been made in reference to O’Brien. 

Duvaux, the prefect of Paris, has resigned, 
plainly saying that Cavaignac’s policy is disap- 
proved. Cavaignac, perceiving that the majority 
in the Assembly is composed of loyalists, legiti- 
mists, and graduates—the early republicans being 
in the minority—who have the power of displa- 


In parts of Scot- | 
| candidates are spoken ol; but the only men likely 


probably owes his accession to cflice to the m- 


The large | Huence of Gen. Lamoricierre. ‘Tu any goveri- 


ment these men would be a valuable acquisition, 
vul to the administration of General Cavaignac 
they are life itself. 


France. 

The French National Asseinbly on the 19th ult! 
ubanimously abulished the state of seige imposed 
on Paris on the 24th otJune last. The articles on 
the Constitution were then debated, some of which 
were passed. The election of President of the re- 
public will take place about the 25th inst. Several 


to stand a chance of success are, General Cavaignac, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, General Bugeaud and M. 
Lamartine. General Cavaignac stands high in 
general esteem at the present moment, owing to 
the great majority he obtained upon the question 
of the vote ot conhdence; but so fickle are the French 
people, acting more from the impulse of the mo- 
inent than anything else, that we cannot answer 
he will hold the same positionin public favor when 
the day of election shail arrive. M. Marrast, has 
again been elected President of the Assembly for 
the ensuing month. . 

The Presse contains an important communica- 
tion relative to the Anglo-French mediation in Ita- 
ly, according to which the Sardinian Government 
is pressing for an intervention. The reply of the 
English government has been, that it had warned 
the King of Piedmont of his incapacity to meet the 
Austrians in the field, and will now, if he renews 
so hopelessa struggle, withdraw from the media- 
tion. The answer of France, founded on the mili- 
tary reports of the insutticiency of the Sardinian 





cing him at any moment, and having been placed 


2,023,210 in power by them, has no alternative but in a con- 


army, is no less discouraging. _ = 30 
It is stated, however, in the diplomatic circles of 
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Parte that the Marguis Ri¢ci, tbe Sardinian Envoy, 

aving announced to he British and French gov- 
emments that King Chatles Albert would resume 
hostilities in case the Anglo-French mediation had 
not mp oy Basar to give hopes of the con 
clusion of an honorable peace, Lord Palmerston is 
said to have replied that the British goverpment 
would, in such case, withdraw its aid, and leave the 
entire responsibility to the king. ‘Tae French Go- 
vernment is said to have declined to interfere in 
Italy, alleging as a reason, that as France was de- 
termined to compel Russia to respect the principles 
of non intervention with respect to Germany, it 
would be obliged to conform wo that principle with 


respect to Italy. ; , 
Havre, Oct. 20. 


The decree of the Council, published by Prefect 
Dusar@, prohibitinz the export of potatoes and oth- 
er articles of food; has led to a ver) serivus distur- 
bance. Previousto the prohibition mobs of people 
had assembled at Fecamp, and assailed and 11 used 
the persons engaged in the shipment. After the 
decree was published, the custom house officers 
declared it to be illegal, and refusing to obey it, it 
was recalied by the Preiect, and the shipment pro- 
ceeded. 

Upon this the mob became greatly excited, and 
having assembled in a large body, proceeded to at- 
tack twoEnglish and two French vessels lying at 
the quay, and speedily unloaded and reianded their 
cargoes. The National Guards, to the number of 
800,were called out, to disperse the rioters, and upon 
appearing at the quay, were received with stones 
and other missiles, and were finally compelled to 
charge the rioters at the point of the bayonet. 

The mob, aided and increased by a large number 
of women, resisted and touglit desperately, but were 
at length driven away. It appears thatabout four- 
teen of the Guard, and about twice as many of the 
rioters, were severely wounded in the affray, and 
carried to the hospital. The emeute commenced 
at ten o’clock yesterday morning, and was not 
suppressed until six o’clock intheevening. It was 
agreed that the reloading of the English vessels 
should be suspended. 

Letters from Bordeaux state that the vintage 
throughout the wine districts has been abundant 
The prices of wines were never known to be lower, 


Austria. 

Our latest advices are to the 15th ult., A. M. The 
Emperor, in reply toa deputation from the Diet, 
(which held a conference with his Imperal Majesty 
at Selswitz,) Fave a positive assurance that his two 
Generals, (Jellachich and Auersberg,) would not 
altack Vienna. His Majesty, however, refused to 
record this promise in writing. 

Prussia. 

A mob assembled on the 12th for the purpose of 
burning General Wrangel in effigy. The Burgher 
Guard persuaded them to disperse, so that there 
was no necessity to have recourse to force. 

The Augsbury Gazette publishes the following 
extraordinary communication from Leipsic:— 

“Three members of the Saxon Chamber (M. M. 
Helbig, Ewans, and T'scherner,) have proceeded to 
Berlin to take measures in accordance with Fuge 
and the “Left” party of that capital tor the estab- 
lishment of a newGerman Parliament. Several of 
them have left for Franktort for the same purpose. 
If they find themselves. numerous, they will de- 
clare themselves en permanence, outlaw the Diet of 
Frankfort, and order new elections to be made for 
the creation of a National Convention in the inte- 
rim. The new Parliament will constitute a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, depose the King, and pro- 
claim the Republic. All resistance will be treated 
as high treason and punished with death. The 
country is in danger.” 

In the sitting of the German Parliament, at Frank- 
fort, on the 16th, a question was put to the Ministry 
whether imperial troops had already been ordered 
to march forAustna. It was answered in the ne- 
gative. 

We learn from Berlin that the riots at Vienna 
had produced au untavorable effect upon the public 
securities. 


Schieswig-Holstein. 

Our advices are to the 12th ult. 

On that and the day before, the deputies from 
Kiel arrived at Schleswig. The first sitting took 
place at ten o’clock, and was held in the future hall 
of meeting of the Diet—tbe Schleswig Senate House. 
It was opened bya concise speech by the President 
Bargun. The discussion of the government mea- 
sures in regard to the ministry, was the order of the 
day, but was postponed till to-morrow. Then fol- 
lowed the election of the bureau, the result of which 
was the re-election of the former functionaries, ex- 
cept M. Samwer, who will be succeeded by the ad- 
vocate Griebel, as secretary. _ 

The Senate House has been quite deserted by the 
civil authorities, and placed at the disposal of the 
Diet. The meetings are bélidin the great hail, 
which is as large as that hitherto used in Kiel. It is 
quite suitable to the present object. 

_ It appears-that steps will shortly be taken for 
carrying out a change in the government, for the 
union introduced by Francke and Stedmann, Is not 
at all approved on the German side. 

The persons who are designated as members of 
the new administration, viz: Reventlow, Huntze, 
Boysen, Prenzer, and Moitke—are all with the Pro- 
visional Government in Schleswig. : 

Accounts from Munich, in the Augsburg Gazette, 


crossways ofthe city, by the venders of flying sheets, 
the figure of a man suspended to a gallows, with 
sundry seditious inscri , describing in detail 
the manner in which the late Count Latour was as- 
sassinated, and mer acing all ‘ bureaucratic” Minis- 
ters with a similar fate. His murder was declared 
to be “an act of necessity.” This inflammatory 
publication was suppressed by the authorities the 
same evening. Advices from Franeonia announce 
the resolution of a | body of cit-zens to form a 
defensive association for the protection of property 
and the maintenance of public tranquility. The 
members already enrolled invite the co-operation 
of all good citizens. us 


The proclamation issued by General Luders,when 
entering Wallachia, contains the following pas- 
sage:— 

“His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in 
accordance with the Sultan,has resolved speedily to 
put a stop to those disturbances, and to re-establish, 
on solid foundations, a legal government in Walia- 
chia. i was commissioned, accordingly, militarily 
to occupy Wallachia, together with the troops ot 
the Sultan, in erder to check the insurrectionary 
propaganda and to restore to your country its law- 
ful government.” 

Russian troops have entered the city to take up 
their quarters here. The !atter complained of op- 
pressions and on the interference of the Austrian 

onsul he was maltreated by the Moldavians and 
Russians. The Austrian Consul, upon this,. re- 
paired to Prince Staurdza, to demand satisfaction; 
but he was answered coldy that the Russians were 
there for the due maintainance of order. Upon 
this he withdrew his flag, ceased from. his ofticial 
duties, and sent a report to Vienna by express. 
The Russian General, Landers, who ordered the 
Russians to enter Wallachia, is now at Bucharest. 
Here he has arrested the Bishop, the Aga, and the 
President of Police, and has sent them to Galatz. 

According to the Allgemeine Zeitung, the number 
of Russians who have entered Wallachia amounts 
2 ua men, and 40,000 others have crossed the 

ru ° 
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lost. An engagement aiso took place at Lixn-; 
he people are determined to free their rll ag 
any price, trom the absolute oppression which 
England exercises under the name of Proteciorat 
over the Ionian Republic. The Presse adds rhe 
the insurgents, after losing ten men in an enzage. 
ment with the British troops, bad fled into the 
mountains, but that it was feared they would return 
on the folowing day in greater force. 

The Cholera. 


The accounts from Amsterdam state that the re . 
ported cases of cholera, and the alarm caused 
thereby, had been preeuy, exaggerated. Itappears 
that the whole of the cases that have appeared, are 
only seven, of which four have proved fatal. 


Ireland. 


Our latest despatches from Dublin, Friday night, 
state that the trial of Meagher was still going on, 
It is thought the jury will not agree. Widow Kee. 
nan was called upon to prove his participation in 
the battle of Ballingarry, but she stated on the 
stand that she had been bribed bya policeman ty 
appear against Meagher! She. failed to prove 
what was required of her. This digraceful system 
of bribery is severely denounced in England as 
well as in Ireland. 

The public are most active, anxious to have the 
royal clemency extenied to Mr. O’Brien and his 
fellow convicts. Memorials from ali quarters of 
Ireland are being sent forward to his excellency, 
and in several of the leading towns in England a 
strong respectful, but emphatic demand for mercy 
re belek got up to the Queen imploring ber to spare 

is life. 

The Orangemen of Dublin have touched his 
excellency nota little on the sore place in their 
memorial on behaif of Smith O’Brien; and fully 
proved that the government have been guilty of 
some very naughty acts in suffering certain priests 
to escape punishment for the part they took in the 
affair at Ballingary, &c. 

The Lord Lieutewvant has taken his departure for 
England, aud will reach Loudea on Monday. Ali 








The intelligence from Cracow is up to the 11th. | 
The city was in a great state of excitement, asit is | 
now certain that a considerable number of Russian | 
troops are assembling at Michalowice, distaut about | 
a German mile. 

Russia. 
The Journal of St. Petersburg contains accounts 
of a succession of brilliant engagements trom the 
2ist of July to the 18th of Angust, between the Im- 
perial troops, under Major Henning, and the moun- 
taineers. The tribes which submitted, and which 
dwelt in the Kouban and Laba, viz: the Noghais, 
Cabardiens, Temirghois. Makhosshs,and Beplenies, 
sent deputations to salute Prince Woronzow in his 
passage. The tranquility was general. The Abad- 
sekhs rebels cannot again make another attempt 
after the severe defeat they sustained from General 
Henning. 
From St. Petersburg, under date of 9th, we learn 
that of Jechernotfs 14,000 casks of tallow which have 
stood in terrorem over the market, only a very 
small portion will come forward this season. 

Italy. 

Advices dated Florence to the 14th Oct. give the 
following list of members of the new cabinet: Pre- 
sident, Nicolani; Interior, Guerrazzi; Foreign Af- 
fairs, Montanelli; War, Mariano d’Ayala; Public 
Works, Mazzeni; Public Worship, Pigh; Grace and 
Justice, Gindu Rentani; Finances, Fengi. 
We have accounts from Venice of the 7th inst., 
which mention thatan insurrection had taken piace 
at Trieste, which had proved successful, ana that a | 
Republic had afterwards been proclaimed. Con-| 
sidering the source from whence this statement 
proceeds, we consider it very doubtful authority; 
and therefore we must have it confirmed before we 
believe it. 
The Corriere Mercantile, of the 14th, announces 
that, after receiving the reply of Marshal Radetsky, 
upwards of 400 Hungarians abandoned their quar- 
ters, and proceeded in the direction of the Lakes, 
accompanied and encouraged by the population, 
with whom they fraternized, declaring that the 
eause of Hungary and that of Italy were the same. 
They intended to march to Switzerland. The gar- 
rison of Milan consisted of 25,000 men, of whom 
11,000 were Hungarians. The Croation troops had 
been obliged to quit that city, in order ‘to avoid a 
collision between them and the Hungarians. 
The same journal states that King Charles Albert 
had declared that he should be in possession of Mi- 
lan before tbs end ofthe month, d 
The National Savoisien of the 16th ult. announces 
the arrival at Turin, on the 12th, of General Oudi- 
not, Commander in Chiefof the French army of the 
Alps, on his way back from Milan. 


Sicily. 
Letters from Palermo of the 6th inst. state that 
Admiral Baudin, in order to prevent surprise on the 
part of the Neapolitans, had guarded all the sea- 
ports of Sicily. 
Konian Islands. 

The Reforme quotes a letter from Cephalonia, of 
the 2d ult., announcing that a serious insurrection 
broke out in thé lonian Islands on the 26th Sept.— 
“The peasants of Cephalonia,” it says, “rose cn 
masse, and with arms in. their hands, entered the 
town of Argostoli, crying, “Vivathe Union!” “Viva 
Greece and Liberty for ever!” The English garri- 

















show that a very bad spirit prevails in that city.— 
On the 13th inst., there was exhibited m all the 


son fired upon the insurgents, and seme lives were 


oo 


the ministers are to assemble on that day, when tho 
fate of the state prisoners will be decided upon. 


| Lords Justices have been sworn in to administer 


the affairs of Ireland in the absence of his Excel- 
lency. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


A Democratic banquet was held at Montpeliera 
few nights since, at which the must execrable doc- 
trines were promulvated. When concluded, the 
assistants paraded the street in groups, singing the 
Carmagnuoie and Ca Ira, and shouting “Down with 
the Aristocrats,” “Vive Barbes,” “Vive Raspail,” 
“Vive Rebespierre, ? “Vive L’ Enter.”— [Live Hell! } 

A generai amnesty for ail political offexrces has 
been proposed in the Club of the Rue ‘Taitbout, 
and has obtained the acquicscence of 5U repre- 
sentatives. ; 

The annual Printers’ and Compositors’ dinner 
took place on the 15th, at the Barrier of Sevres.— 
About 900 persons were present, a place was kept 
vacant for Loujs Blanc, who had attended these 
dinners on former occasions. Several representa- 
tives of the people, who had been connecied with 
the printing business, as well as a. nuniber of dele- 
gates from all the trades, were present. Mr. Corbin, 
Vice President of the National Assembly, proposed 
as a toast, “*‘Success to the Compositors and Print- 
evs.’ He concluded an address which he utterod 
on the occasion with the words; “Vive la Repub- 
lique Democratique!” “Et Sociale,” said a voice.— 
“EtScciale,” was heard on all sides, ‘‘I donot think 
it nece-sary to employ a pleonasm,” said the hono- 
rable gentleman, “as 1 cannot comprehend a Re- 
public being Democratic without being sucial.”— 
These words were much applauded. 

M. Ducoux, the ex-Prefict of Police, has openly 
declared that, knowing the state of Paris, he can 
affirm that the Communiss are stronger than they 
are supposed tobe, aud that whenever the insurrec- 
tion shall break out, he is himself ready to join the 
insurgents to overturn a Government which itrelf 
desires to overturn the Republic. 

Abd-el-Kader bas lost another of his children, 8 
little girl, two years old, who died on the 15th inst. 
Abd-el-Kader will remain another month at Pau, as 
the preparations for his removal to Amboise can- 
net be finished in less time. 

M. Goudchaux, the finance Minister, has found 
himself embarrassed by the possession of 130,000 
tri-colored scarfs and 43,000 flags, which he has just 
received from Lyons, being the product of 6,800,000f. 
(£272,000) spent in endeavouring to reanimate the 
trade of the town with public money. They are 
now to be distributed to the communes who will 
re them, none being able to afford paying for 
them. 

The new Archbishop of Paris, M. Sibour, was in- 
stalled formally on the 16th, im the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. 


Belgian papers received contain a review of the 
trade of that country for the last year. It has in- 
creased 15 to 27 per cent., compared with the ave- 
rage of the previous five years. The export branch 
manifests great improvement. 

Letters from Leipsic of the 14th, mention that 
the transactions at the celebrated fair of that city, 
have been rather dull-during the past week.. Ger- 
man goods had sold readily, but the English and 
French were very dull of sale. The retail trade 
was pretty active at the commencement of the fair; 
but had fallen off greatly during the last week. 
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; Lonpon, Oct. 21—A. M. 

In the Foreign Exchanges yesterday, the amount 

of business done was not jorge, and the rates hard- 

ly differ in any instance from those of the last pust 


yiVERPOOL COTTON MARKET, Oct, 21.— 
Our Cotton market has opened steadily this morn- 
ing, but the demand continues on the limited scale 
which has prevailed for several weeks past. The 
state of irs on the continent operates heavily 
against Manchester market, and tends to make the 
demand even more limited for consumption. Pri- 
ces are not lower. The sales will, it is expected, 
amount to 4,000 bales 

LIVERPOOL CORN MARKET, Oct. 21.—The 
trade is quiet, but steady. No change ir American 
Wheeler Flour; but there is a brisk inquiry. for In- 
dian Corn d Meal to sup Loe in Ireland. 

MANCHESTER GOOD ARKET, Oct. 21.— 

The business doue this morning was at a further 
reduction in prices. | 

MANCHESTER Corn Market, Oct. 21. 

Another dul! market day here for brewdstuffs. 
The transactions were very limited. In prices 
there is not any material change—if any thing 


lower. 
Hutt, Oct. 20—P. M. 
The foreign supplies of cor are liberal this week; 
there is, however, less ot home g:owth in the mar- 
ket than any week since the harvest. 
Duspuiw Corn Market, Oct. 20. 
The proceedings at our market tu-day were ra- 
ther dull and languid, ard prices show a declining 
tendency. Indian corn bas a dull sale, and prices 
show a declining tendency. Indian corn has a dull 
sale, and prices vary from 34s to 30s per gr. Ame- 
rican flour meets a dull sale. 
GLasGow, Oct. 20. 
Our trade transactions here are very dull to-day, 
and limited to smali retail affairs. In no case, ai- 
most, are engagements entered into, except to sup- 
port the immediate wants of buyers, who have ye- 
verally the turn of the market im their favor. 
Havre, Oct. 18. 
The cotton market has been extremely dull, and 
a great want of confidence exists. 





FROM MEXICO. 


Our dates are to the 14th from the city of Vex- 
ico. The rumor prevailed that a revolutionary 
oulbreak would take piace, of which Generals 
Basadre, Tornel, aud Almonte, were the reported 
leaders. The government thwarted the attempt. 
Senores D. Augustin hurbide and D. Manuel 
Partenoyo, and many other officers have teen 
thrown into prison by the governinent. The obd- 
ject of the conspirators was to bring back Santa 
Anna, and it is predicted that two months will vot 
elapse until Santa Anva is reinstated. 

The Tampico movemest is quit. The troops 
intended to stay the threatened dismemberment, 
are under co-.mand of Bustamwente. The force 
will shortly amount to four thousand. 

A new tariff has been reported in the Chamber 
of Deputies of Mex:co. The charges against 
General Arista, S:cretary of War, have been 
thrown out by the Chamber. The war aguinst 
the tobaccosmonopoly is sull waged with Zeal. 
The Government is pursuing a course of severi- 
ty towards the press. Senor Otero directs the 
prosecutions. 

The Mexican Government has sent a secret 
expedition to ‘Tsbasco, under command of the 
brave D. Thomas Marim, to attempt to wrest the 
power from the notorious Miguel Bruno. Ma- 
rin is appointed Commandante General of Ta 
busev, and sailed frow Vera Cruz with a cou- 
mand of 200 men on the steamer Neptune. ‘The 
whole aflair was kept a profound secret till the 
expedition sailed. 

D. Santiago Rodriguez has been chosen Go- 
vernor-of Cuahuila and D. Jose Maria Viezea, 
Vice Governor. ‘The State of Guadalajara re- 
mains tratigqui!. The elections lor the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Mexico resulted im the 
choice of a majority of Monarchists snd Mode- 
rates over Federalisis. On the 30th September 
the Chamber of Deputies elecied Senor Aranda, 
President, anid Senor Macedo, Vice President. 

The Congress of Mexico has decreed that 
there shall be an annual celebration tu ihe memo- 
ry of liurbide, the Liberator of the Republic, to 
be celebrated in every part of the couutry with 
the greatest splendor. 

The Government has officially informed Con- 
gress that the three million dollars received from 
the United States by way of indemnity, and the 
amounis received from ‘l'ampico and Vera Cruz, 
are exhausied, Senor Riva Palacio, in giving up 
thejministry, had announced that there were re- 
sources for four months. 


From VENEZUELA. 


By the brig Fayetteville, arrived at Baltimore 
from Laguayra, via Puerto Cabello, letters have 
been received to the 28th September. 
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Don Jose Antonio Garcia, arrested as the au- 
thor of letters found on the person of Mr. Bos- 
quet, escaped from prison the 17th September, 
and Mr. Bosquet himself has been liberated. 
Mr. B. is a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, and a nephew of Peter Bosquet, Esq , of 
Philadelphia. 

The accounts of the battle at Coro are 
doubtless greatly exaggerated, if not entirely un- 
true. 

The government squadron arrived of Laguy- 
ra on the 24th September, and sailed agaim on 
the 27th for Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo, for 
the purpose of blockading the latter place, from 
which no positive accounts are received of the 
Maracaibo squadrons, though report says they 
had arrived and landed a body of meu. 

The Government has commenced the issue of 
a species of Treasury notes of the amounts of 
123, 25, 50, and 100 dollars, at 9 per cent. inte- 
rest per annum. ‘They are to be received for 
dues to the government, and the Nationai Bank 
guarantees the payment of the interest. The 
law limits the monthly issue to $30,000; there 
is plenty already afloat at a depreciation of 50 
per cent. 

From Yucatan. 


There was an arrival at Vera Cruz, on the 
llth inst. {rom Campeachy, with dates to the 
5ih mstant. Advices were brought that the In- 
dians, to the number of 10,000 men, had attacked 
Yaxcaba again and forced the garrison to fa:| 
back upon Sotuta. The garrison consisted of 
1400 men under command of D. Jose Dolores 
Pasus, who lost 200 mew in killed and dispersed. 
Capt. Acosto was among the killed. He had 
the more immediate command of troops under 
Pasos. The Government immediately despatched 
from Merida Col. Rosado with a reinforcement 
of 200 men, with orders to take command of 
the whole body of troops. Great apprehension 
is felt that this reverse is but a prelude to a long 
series of disasters.—N. O. Picayune. 








Biogcaply. 
ELL WHITNEY, | 
THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON GIN. 
Written for the Bankers Magazine, by James 
Wynne, M. D. 


Jt is remarkable to what seemingly trivial cir- 
cumstances mankind {frequently owes the most 
important inventions in mechanics. Who at the 
time could have imagined that two such small 
events as the wilnessing of the drawing out of a 
heated bar of iron between rollers, by Arkwright, 


and the assemblage of a small company of cot- 


| 


prosecuted with avidity only when they tended to 
this point. He is said to have been an excellent 
mathematician, but was not remarkable for his 
attainments as a classical scholar. 

His father, who resided at Westborough, in 
Massachusetts, at which place Eli Whitney was 
born, 8th December, 1765, was a small farmer, 
and managed by dint ef industry torear an increa- 
sing family, frugally yet respectably, forthe most 
part to pursue the same quiet occupation with 
their ancestor, Whitney’seariy years were spent 
in assisting his father and brothers in their agri- 
cultural pursuits; but even at this early period of 
his life he evinced a great fondness for mechanic 
subjects, and ex!ibiled unmistakeable evidences 
of a high order of inventive genius. As might 
naturally be supposed, these first attemp's were 
expended in childish inventions. - He was always 
glad to retreat from the labors of the farm, for 
which he does not appear to have any great pre- 
dileciion, to his father’s workshop, to busy him- 
self in his favorjie oecupations. Some amusing 
incidents are related of this portion of his life: 
among others it is said that his father baving had 
occasion to absent himself from home tora few 
days, enquired ow bis return, aS was bis custom, 
into the occupation of his suns during his absence. 
He received a good account of all of them, ex- 
cept Eli, who, the housekeeper was reluctantly 
obliged to confess Lad been engaged in making a 
fiddle. “ Alas,” said the father with a sigh and 
ominous shake of the head, “1 fear that Eli will 
have tu take out his portion in fiddles.””. Norcan 
we marvel much at the parent’s forebodings, when 
we remember how frequent a4 shift this is with 
idje and worthless boys. It is not every lad who 
seis his miniature water wheel at work beneath 
the little stream of water, that becomes a New- 
ton in after life, or that deduces the same philo- 
sophic reasons from this apparently trifling amuse- 
meut which iuspired the soul of the great philo- 
sopher. It may be well to observe by the way, 
that this fiddle proved to be a very goud one and 
made passable music. 

Another incident connected with this portion of 
his life, is that his slep-motier (who had recently 
become so) possessed a set of table knives, which 
she bighly prized, as a Superior article of cutlery. 
Eli informed ber that they were well made, out 
ihatil he had proper tools he thought he could 
equal them, with his own manufacture. The 
s.ep-mother becawe cfifended, thinking that he 
meant to underrate their value, but it so chanced 
that not long alier one of them became broken, 
and he supplied its pluce so perfectly that it could 
not be tulu irom the others, except that it wan- 
led a stamp, which be bad not the rm quisile touls 
to impart to it. Although but twelve or fourteen 














years of age, his reputation as a skilful mechanic 
had now become so general in his father’s neigh- 


ton planters at the residence of a lady, under Lortivod, that the surrounding country peuple 
whose kind patronage Whitney, a young and ar-| were in the habit of bs UE gs lo him mechanical 


dent adventurer upon the sea of human life, then 
was, would have established an era in the culti. 
vation and manufacture of cotton, and bave fur- 
nished the world with one of the most extraordi- 
nary exhibitions of mechanical development 
known in the entire history of the industrial arts. 
Yet to these very circumstances England and the 
United States ure indedted for the present exten- 
sive culture and manufacture of that article 
which bas worked so important a revolution in 
their Jabor, and contributed so greatly to the pros- 
perity of both. There is a striking paraliel in 
the youthful portion of the lives of the two great 
men whose pames stand oul thus prominently in 
the early history of the growth and manufacture 
of colton, who, sprung from the same humbie 
condition in sociely, and endowed with the same 
mechanical genius, were proseculing successiully 
in different hemispheres, those reciprocal inven- 
tions which bear so intimate a rclation as to make 
both necessary for the perfection of either, whieh 
it would be pleasing to prosecute. But our busi- 
ness at present is with the American inventor, 
and we sball therefore leave his Eoglish proto- 
type, to enter into some of the details of his high- 
ly useful lile. 

Eli Whitney, the subject of these remarks, fur- 
nishes an illustration of the truth, that a man may 
possess great genius, be an inventor of the bigh- 
est order, and yet never write a book. Indeed 
his early occupations were far from favorable to 
literary pursuits, and even when at a later period 
he entered Yale College, as a student, we are un- 
able to perceive that he evinced any great anxie- 
ty to excel as a literary man. On the contrary, 
his heart seems to have been centred in his favo- 





rite pursuit of mechanics, and his studies were 





| jJous to execute, which he periormed with such 


skill and teatness aS always Lo salisly, and not 
unlrequently to astonish his employers. 

The inbavitants of tue New Engiand states, and 
more especially those in the class ja which Whi- 
ney’s laihet was, huve always been ceebrated 
for a certain species of thrift, by which they are 
enabled to turn such CcircCuustanecs «8 present 
themselves to their accuunt. Aw instance of this 
is exhibiled inthe hie of Whitney when about 
sixiten years of age. ‘The revolutionary war by 
shutting out in: ports to a great exient, raised the 
price ol nails, which were much in deatand, abd 
exclusively wrought by baud. Whitaey easily 
persuaded his father to furnish him with the ne~ 
cessury implements, and tv allow bim lo engage 
in he manulacture. The lather tovuk good care, 
however, lo reserve to himseif all the profits re- 
sulting trom his son’s labur. We find him‘enga- 
ged in this occupation tor upwards of two years, 
until the termination of the war, which by bring- 
ing loreigo imports in Competition with him greaj- 
ly reduceu the profiis of his labor, and induced 
Li to relinquish tbe business, 

About this period he detei mined’ to acquire a 
collegiate education, and set himself steadfastly 
lo the task of accomplishing this object. By 
dint of much perseverance and labor; both as a 
mechanic and in conducting a small school, he 
succeeded in procuring the means necessary to 
defray his expenses, as well as the education re- 
quisiie to enable Lim to enter the Freshman clasa 
at Yale College, in the spring of 1789, when 
about twenty-iour years of age. It is needless 
to say that young Whitney, who was opposed in 
his scheme of college education by sis. family, 
and thus obliged to procure, by his own indisidu- 
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al exertions, the means of sustaining himself 
while engaged in ils prosecution, was a diligent 
and laborious pupil, in his studies, as elsewhere, 
his favorite propensity manifested ilself.. The 
classics and polite literature were studied by him 
from necessity, but mathematics, and especially 
those branches immediately relating to mechan- 
ics, from choice. In the former he was never re- 
markable, in the latter he was a proficient, With 
the chaste diction, and exquisite poetical image- 
ry of the ancient writers, he had littl sympathy. 
The sweet toned sentences of Theocritus, the 
pleasing harmony of Virgil, or the graceful wea- 
sure of Horace, failed to inspire his mind with 
their lofty and soul-stirring aspirations. Nor 
could he drink in those lessons of wisdom which 
flow in such abundant streams into the minds of 
others differently constituted, from the perusal of 
the works of Aristotle, Quintilian, Cicero and 
Tacitus. His mind possessed too much mathe- 
matical precision to derive gratification from 
these writers, and he gladly tufned from them to 
bury himself in the abstruse theories of Euclid, 
Hugens, Newton and Euler. 

[Zo be Continued. ] 








Trade & Commerce. 


TF3-The New. York Commercial Advocate 
says :—We understand that the banks of this 
city, in consequence of a recent legal decision, 
decline collecting bills or drafts, drawn at 
sight; unless the words ‘* withoul grace” are inser- 
ted in them, 


The exports of specie for the week en- 
ding Nov. 4th, have been as follows :— 
Ship Yorktown, silver, 
* Baltimore, Havre, 
Five francs, 
Gold, 
Mexican dollars, 








$4,200 


$49,461 
5.120 
49,263—103,844 








* 108.044 
January Ist to Oct. 28, 9,935,771 
Total from Jan. Ist, $10,043,815 


Imvorts or Specie.—The John Roale arrived 
at New Orleans on the 22d ult., from Tampico, 
bringing $5,500 in specie, consigned to merchauts 
in that city. 

The Steamer Forth at New Orleans on the 
20th ult., brought from Mexico, $750,000 in spe- 
cie, of which about $50,000 were for merchants 
of that city. 


The drafts on the Sub-Treasury at New York 
last week, including payments on account of the 
Mexican indemnity, were, $1,250,939. 


Coat Trape or Pennsy_tvania.—Amount re- 
ceived to November 2, 1348, viz :-— 
By Reading Railroad 1,077,829 tons 
Schuylkill Navigation Co. 386,272 “ 
Lehigh Navigation Co. 614 702 * 





Total brought to market 2,078,803 tons 


There arrived at New York on the 30th 
ult., 2,690 passengers from f-reign ports, viz :— 
375 from ireland, 316 from Germany, and 1999 
from England. 

Since the 2nd of April last, there has arrived 
at New York alone from the European contiuent 
and Great Britain 148,477 emigrants. 


The whole amount of Tolis collected on 
the Columbia & Philadelphia Railway, since the 
20th November last, to November Ist, 1848, the 
commencement of the fiscal year,is $30.5,076,45. 


Commerce or New Yoru.—The New York 
Sun publishes a list of ail the vessels at the 
wharves and ship yards at New York, Brooklyn, 
Williamsburgh, and New Jersey City, on a sin- 
gle morning recently, {which number 1,254, of 
397 532 tons. This includes 91 steamboats, 141 
ships, 70 barques, 96 brigs, 297 schooners, 317 
sloops, 19 naval vessels, 13 steamships, &c. 


iC Arrivals and clearances at Boston during 
the month of October, were as follows;—Coast- 
wise 301, foreign 554; foreiga clearances 286, 
coasiwise 303. 


“Foreign and coastwise arrivals at Philadelphia 
during the month of October:— Foreign.—Ships 


4, barges 9, brigs 17, schooners 12—42. ‘The the payment of the Mexican indemnity. 


Coastwise.—Ships 2, barques 9, brigs 62, schoon- 
érs 522, sloops 374, steamers 43, barges, 406, ca- 
nal boais 1245—total 2564. 


years ago, 15 to 20, cents oi, the dollar, They now 
realize some 128 per cent. principal and interest. 
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mond for the month of October were 4 barques, 


41 brigs, 354 schooners, 49 sloops and 576 boats, 
—in ali 1024. . 


The grand total for this year is $888. 


Commerce o¥ Bavrimorg.—Arrivals at the port of 
Baltimure during the month of October, 1848 : 


Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schrs. 








From foreign ports 6 5 20 12 
coasi wise 8 12 21 96 
Total 14 17 41-108 


Total foreign arrivals 43, coastwise 147—whole 
number 180; of which 147 were American,12 British, 
1 Russian, and 1 Venezuelean. 

_ Clearances to foreign ports during the same pe- 
riod: Ships 12, barques 8, brigs 22, schooners 16— 
total 53; of which 44 were American, 8 British, 4 
Biemen, 1 German, and ! Venezuelean. 


The exports from Boston for the last week were 
—Domestic Produce $133,154 ; Foreign do. $27,- 
590. Same week last year :—Dumestic $152,671 ; 
foreign $20,877.—Showing a decrease this year of 
about $13,000, There weie no exports or imports 
of specie. The quantity of domestic Couion goods 
exported from Boston during the last two weeks is 
1,469 packages, valued at 55,836; of this quantity 
1151 packages went tou Suuth America. 


The Boston Shipping List gives a table of the 
expoits from that port since the first of January 
last, amounting in value to $1,752,725—the prin- 
cipal being to Buenos Ayres, East Indies, and 
est Coast of Central America, The expurts of 
ice amounted to 22,084 tons. 


3->°The imports of New York to the Ist of 
November, for the years 1847 and 1848, are an- 
nexed :— 
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uit., says there is a good demend for Wool, and 


priceshave advanced to 20 a 28 cents per jb. {yr 
a com mon to full blood. 


Sucar Crop.—The Alexandria Democrat of 
the 20th ult., says :— 

A planter from Bayou Boeuf assures us that 
some of the largest planters will commence ro|- 
ling cane from the 4th to the 15:h prox. Tie 
prospect of a good crop is very flattering. 

In East Feliciana, (Lou.) they co.umenced 
making sugar on the 26th ult. 


Hoes.—Contracts have been made, we learn, 
in this city for the future delivery of hogs weigh. 
ing two hundred and upwards, at $2 75 per hun- 
dred pounds.—St. Louis Union, Oct. 25th. 


Porg in Kentucxy.—We understand that 
large purchases were made last week in Shelby 
county for this market at $2 50 gross. Purchases 
for the Cincinnati market have ranged in Indiana 
and taken largely at $2 75 gross. The prices we 
regard under the present aspect of the foreign 
news, as very full. Some of our most experien- 
ced packers have not yet entered the market, re- 
garding prices too high for prudent imvestment. 
From the note of preparation it is probable that 
a larger number will be packed here the present 
season than there was Jast season. 

[Louisville Journal. 


Beer Pacxine.—Beef packing has commen- 
ced at Alton, lilinois. The Yelegraph says th.t 
contracts fur about 1500 head have been entered 
into at the rate of from $2.50 to $5.25 per cwt., 
according to quality. Cuntracis have jikewise 
been made for 9,000 or 10,000 Lead of bogs, at 
the rate of $2 to $2 50 per cwl., good hogs com- 
manding the latter price. 


Sausaces.—Cist’s Advertiser says that the 











1847. 1848. 
Dutiable, 4.753 836 5,136 332 
Free, 312,333 539 587 
Specie, 100,773 127,998 
Totals, 5,166,992 5,703,917 
Increase in 1848 536,925 


The amount of duties accruing. at the Custom 
House to the Ist inst., has been $18,387,536 
Same time last year, 
Decrease in 1848. $220 397 
Tie total receipts for last year were $20,264 249. 
The receipts for 1848, in the same proportion, 
will be $20,000 only. 

Among the imports last week at New York, 
were $609,850 of dry goods. There were also 
$25,616 of dry goods withdrawn from warehouse, 
und $81,658 eniered for warehousing. 





_ Wueart anv Rye Frovur, anp Corn MeaL.—The 
importation of these articles at Philade!phia from 
January Ist to October 1,in the several years 


named, were :-— 
1848 1847 1846 1545 
W heat fir. bbls. 328,259 596.557 425949 321,739 


Rye do. * 16,571 25,032 30,573 16,856 
Corn M. hhds. Y68 1,015 1,460 1,388 
i bbis. 104,914 267,579 114,065 61,192 

hf. bbls. 436 1,170 1,836 955 


The following are among the principal articles ex- 
ported at Philadelphia, since the Ist of January, 


1843 ;— 
Barilla qs. 1,566 | N. Stroes bbls. 60.388 
Brimstone cants. 4,735} Rice (cs, 5,078 
Cutlee bags 92,351 | Salt sacks 81,076 
Cotton bales 36,484 | " tuns 1,570 
Hides num 55,716 ” bush. 142,550 
Indigo ceroons 356] Sumac bags 7,120 
Lead pigs 74,984 | Sugar hhds 30151 
Molasses hhds 18,411 - buxes 29,844 
” bbis 8,820] bbis 6,616 
“ bays 465545 





The following isa statement of the value of Do- 
mestic Exports from the port of New Orleans for the 
year ending 30th June, 1848 :— 


Second quarter 1543 $17 656,528 
First quarter, 1818 24,048,564 
Third quarter, 1847 12,954,416 


12 522 815 


Total, year ending June 30, 1848. $67,182,323 
Statement of the amount of dnties col- 
lecied at the Custom House in this city to the 
first of November, viz: $2,499,227 12 
’ For some time in 1847, 2,604,064 21 


Decrease, $104,837 09 


The New York T'ribune says—The siock market, 
feels the, influence of the disbursement of coin, by 
These 
Mexican claims were selling very low, two or kree 


Fourth quarter, 1847 





Messrs. Bogen, of Cincinnsts, have eut 10,600 
hogs in the jast tweive months julo sausages, aud 
that they weighed two millions of pounds. 


Cueese anv Eces —The steamer Industry Jelt 
this porta few duys ago, with 2200 boxrcs of 
cheese, valued at five thuusand dollars, which ts 
destiied for tue New Orleans market. lt was 
shipped vy O. Townsehd. The same gentieman 
has at present a stock of three hundred and nine- 
ty-one thousand duzen of eges on hand, which 
are to be shipped to the New Orleans market 
[Cin. Chron. 





ee 
Postscript.—The resuhs of the election of yes- 
terday indicate the elecuon of General Vaylor 
to the Presideney by a very large voie. ‘Ihis 
State has given a greatly mereased mujority for 
the Whigs—the majority ip this city aud county 
being nearly cen tmousand. in New York city, 
the maj rity for Taylar uver both opponents, was 
4576. While we wii-e, returns are coming in 
from the Eastern, Northern, and Westein States, 
and from a Jew of the Southern States—ive gem - 
ral tenor of which is Must encouraging to the Can 
didate of the Whigs. 
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Port Richmond.—The arrivals at Port Rich- 





3S Wool.—The Pittsburgh Journal of the 29 


BiograpHy—Of Eli. Whitney, Inventor.of the 
Cotton Gin, 
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